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Che Forest and Stream Platform Plank. 


“The sale of game should be forbidden at all seasons.” 
—ForEST AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. : 








I agree with my friend Stark, of Dunbarton 
(who is one of the best all-round s New 
Hainpshire ever produced), that the State of New 
Hampshiré should pass a law indorsing the Forest 
and Stream Plank and stop the sale of game at 
all seasons of the year. This would surely put a 
check upon the market-hunter and snarer. 

Commissioner N. Wentworth. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM’S announcement of prizes 
for amateur photography will be found on another 


page. 














SUNDAY SHOOTING. 


Tue New Jersey game law forbids shooting on Sun- 
day; and the monthly reports sent out by Game Warden 
Shriner show that the law is enforced. The heavy fine 
imposed upon two New Jersey gunners for shooting on a 
recent Sunday prompts a correspondent to urge that 
it is a hardship that men who must work six days in the 
week should not be at liberty to gratify their bent on the 
only day of freedom open to them; and that men should 
be punished for Sunday shooting he thinks “a Puri- 
tanical outrage.” We are not disposed to discuss the 
religious aspect which may or. may not attach to the 
Sunday shooting law. If the law exists it should be 
obeyed. The presumption is that it embodies the will 
of the community, to which that of the individual must 
defer. 

Many game laws work hardship in a like manner. 
Not a summer goes by that we do not have applications 
from school teachers or students for shooting resorts in 
districts which are closed by law during the period of 
the summer vacation. These people are compelled to 
forego their sport because the game seasons and the 
school vacation seasons do not come together. This 
unquestionably is a hardship, but no reasonable person 
would dream of insisting upon a special privilege to 
hunt in July because he could not hunt in October. 
Would-be shooters who are in school’in the shooting 
months, and other would-be shooters who are at work 
on the week shooting days, both. alike must perforce 
forego their pleasures. In other words, the individual 
must adapt himself fo society and the social machine. 

As has been intimated, the character of Sunday shoot- 
ing laws in whatever religious aspect they may have is 
not under. consideration. Accepted modes of Sabbath 
observance vary with localities and communities. For 
the most part in the East, especially in rural sections, the 
community demands quiet and repose, and the laws are 
designed to assure it. Shooting is a noisy pursuit, and 
as such is naturally resented, In New England particu- 
larly the Sunday shooter, who shoots near towns or 
farm dwellings, is looked upon as a noisy nuisance, to be 
suppressed. It is the experience of farmers whose fields 
are overrun by them that Sunday shooters are as a rule 
awless, unmindful of the tights of others, and given to 
the wanton and heedless destructiom of fences and farm 
nroperty. The result growing out of this is that the 
enmity engendered by Sunday shooting is entertained 
toward shooters in general; and the whole guild suffers 
by reason of the misconduct of the Sunday shooting con- 
tingent. 

New England game wardens have testified repeatedly 
to the Sunday shooter’s disregard of the game laws; in 
Massachusetts it was found by experience to be so 
impracticable under the old law to suppress illegal 
‘shooting on Sunday that the statute was strengthened 





_ responsibilities for the men engaged. 


by making the possession of firearms in the open on 
that day prima facie evidence to convict. 

For two reasons then, that Sunday shooting promotes 
prejudice against all shooting, and that the Sunday 
shooter is given to a disregard of the game laws, the in- 
terests of sportsmanship at large call for enforcement 
of the statute which forbids Sunday shooting. 





A BUSINESS TRANSACTION. 


THE engagement of a guide for a hunting trip is a 
business transaction. Very commonly the engagement 
is made far ahead; and the guide. is expected to make 
all arrangements on the spot for the expedition, provid- 
ing canoes or pack horses, canoemen, packers, and the 
necessary camp contingent; and all this not infrequent- 
ly involves the assuming of pecuniary obligations and 
Moreover, the 
guide who has contracted to go with one party must 
reject opportunities to go with others; the outfit he has 
signed with is the only one with which he may con- 
nect himself for the season, or a particular period of the 
season. In a financial way then the guide’s engagement 
with a hunting party is to him a very important matter. 
It means quite as much relatively as do promises of em- 
ployment or position in other fields of honest work. 

On his part the sportsman who enters into an ad- 
vance contract with his guide assumes obligations which 
he may not decently evade. He is held in honor to ful- 
fill his part of the agreement; or failing that, to make 
such other arrangement as may. be equitable and. fair. 
He may not in simple inconstancy of purpose or idle 
whim revoke his woods plans, and “throw his guide 
overboard,” unless he be willing to make good the 
guide’s loss involved. A high-minded person will always 
recognize and bind himself by his just obligations, 
whether these be with respect to his business or social 
fellows at home, or to the woodsman in the depths of the 
wilderness on the other side of a continent. 

The complication of a sportsman who unexpectedly 
finds himself debarred from a projected hunt and a 
guide who as suddenly is thrown out of employment is 
one which not infrequently occurs, and it is a satisfaction 
to record that most of the instances of this which come 
to the notice of Forest AND STREAM are brought to 
its attention by sportsmen who are intent upon making 
good their obligations to the guide, either by a reason- 
able settlement or by providing. another party to take 
their place. Such men are known far and wide and 
honored among the men of the wilderness. Not less 
certainly does the ill repute of the man who flippantly 
evades his obligations penetrate to the depths of the 
woods and the remote recesses of mountain ranges. 





THEY MAY BE AVOIDED. 


COMMENTING upon what was said in these columns 
the other day of shooting casualties, a correspondent 
remarks that “it would be as useless to attempt to 
legislate against such a class of accidents as against 
the dropping of a lamp, the running away of a horse, 
the tipping over of a boat or any other of a thousand 
mishaps, which will always occur because some are 
careless and some are blunderers.” That is well said 
and truly. But the casualties to which specific reference 
was had are not accidents; they belong in quite another 
category; and that the distinction may be made clear 
we recur to the subject. 

The incidents of the wounding and killing of human 
beings by firearms in the hands of hunters belong to 
two well-defined classes: those which are purely ac- 
cidental and those which are criminally careless. When 
a hunting dog collides with a shooter and causes the 
man to stumble and fall, and his gun to be discharged 
by the fall, the casualty which may follow is an ac- 
cident pure and simple. When a hunter discharges his 
rifle at a rustle in the bush, not seeing nor having identi- 
fied the object shot at, the death of the human being 
whith may follow is not an accident, but the result of 
criminal carelessness. The first happening was some- 
thing beyond all possible exercise of care and foresight; 
the other was caused directly by deliberate neglect of 
simple, practicable and due precaution. For..the ac- 
cident which one may not avoid he may be held blame- 
less; for the casualty one might have averted he must be 
held to account. However futile it might be to declaim 
against the real accidents, or to legislate for them, we 
should not weary of denouncing in their true character 
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and making odious those other acts which are not ac- 
cidents, but crimes. If every hunter who goes into the 
woods could have impressed upon him the criminal 
character of the killing or wounding by those who shoot 
at human beings in mistake for game, such an injunction 
would go far to promote the common exercise of cau- 
tion. The Maine Commissioners are doing a public 
service by putting into print the letter written by Nathan 
B. Moore, relating so instructively his own personal ex- 
perience with the man target. 





se SNAP SHOTS. 


We print the text of the decision of the Vermont 
Supreme Court upholding the authority of the Com- 
missioners to close stocked streams, and incidentally 
expounding certain basic principles upon which the 
game and fish laws are founded. The closed brook 
law itself is not of great importance, say the Commis- 
sioners in their report just issued, because experience 
has shown that the system of shutting up a stream for 
three years amounts to no lasting advantage, for im- 
mediately upon the expiration of the close time such a 
host of fishermen gather for the fishing that the waters 
straightway are reduced to their old condition. Instead 
of pursuing further the plan of closing streams for 
short terms, it is proposed that small brooks known to 
as spawning grounds for trout shall be set 
apart permanently and protected as natural hatching 
stations. This is now done with certain waters in Maine, 
and the results of the system fully justify its wider adop- 
tion. 


serve 





The Asbury Park sea lion case has just been decided 
by the Appellate Term of the Supreme Court of New 
York. It.will be recalled that the dispute was as to the 
ownership of the lion, which had escaped from Glen 
Island in Long Island Sound, gone to sea and been 
recaptured off the New Jersey coast, and purchased by 
Mr. James A. Bradley, of Asbury Park, for exhibition 
on the fishing pier. The original owner, Mr. James R 
Mullett, recognized it, and brought suit for recovery. 
Mr. Bradley’s defense was that the creature was fere 
nature, and having escaped from captivity was then the 
property of-no one but in accordance with the accepted 
principles of law, would belong to any one who might 
reduce it to possession. The lower courts sustained this 
view, and the Appellate Term has now affirmed the 
decision. The most notable feature of the case is that 
Mr. Mullett’s counsel should have advised him to take 
it into court. 


The Ontario Game Commission tells us that the law 
forbidding the sale of game is bearing good fruit. It 
is well enforced, and is actually accomplishing its pur- 
pose. The notable result is a restoration of the quail. 
The supply had been diminished by the traffic—Chatham 
alone having received 36,000 brace annually—until the 
depletion threatened extinction. With the market cut 
off the stock has come up again, and Ontario now has 
quail shooting once more. 





A curious instance of misinformation on the part of 
one ‘who should be well informed comes from Maine. 
One of the game wardens of that State, who also con- 
ducts a sportsmen’s camp, wrote of grouse to a prospec- 
tive patrori in Pennsylvania, “The law allows you to 
carry fifteen birds out of the State at one time.” The 
Maine law, on the contrary, implicitly prescribes that 
grouse may be taken only for consumption within the 
State. That game warden should post up on the game 
laws. 





It is announced that the forthcoming report of Com- 
missioner Binger Hermann, of the General Land Office, 
will recommend an extension of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park on the south and west. The recommenda- 
tion is the outgrowth of a recent visit by Mr. Hermann 
to the territory concerned. 





The hunter is required to distinguish between a moose 
and a deer, and between cow and bull, or buck and doe, 
before firing his shot. Is it too much to demand that 
he shall also distinguish between moose or deer and a 
human being before he shoots? 





The photographs from which wete made the illustra- 
tions of Blackfoot Mountain, in our last issue, should 
have been credited to Mr. E. W. Deming. 
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Che Sportsman Convist.: 


Down the Wisconsin. 


In Two Parts—Part IL 
(Concluded from page %85.) 


On Monday about 1 o’clock we found ourselves at 
the mouth of Eagle River, and turned our bows up that 
stream. There had been higher land along the banks, 
farmhouses were seen, and there was a bridge over the 
Wisconsin before we came to the mouth of Eagle. We 
had made some inquiries about the prospects for fishing, 
and had learned that there was a big logging dam on 
Eagle River about a mile and a half above its mouth, 
a that there was fine fishing in the pool below the 
dam. 

We had now been three days on the river without 
having seen a fish, not so much even as a minnow in 
the shallows, and all hands were agreed ‘if the place 
looked favorable for a camp we would stop here for 
two or three days and have some sport. 

The indications as we approached the dam were all 
favorable for good fishing. The river was ‘some 60 or 
7oft. wide, clear, with a moderately swift current flow- 
ing through channels, among the long water grasses 
and weeds. 

At the dam was a small farmhouse on the north side 
of the stream, with a few acres of cleared ground near 
it; on the south side was an empty ice-house, but the 
town of Eagle River was a mile or two away and com- 
pletely out of sight. The pool below the dam was a 
couple of hundred feet across, and surrounded by high 
banks of gravel, fringed with pines at the top, giving 
a very pretty effect. 

A grassy spot on the south side just above the pool 
was chosen as the site for our tent, and the boats having 
been unloaded, the Professor, accompanied by Ann 
Arbor, set off for town to inquire for mail matter and 
purchase supplies. While they were gone the writer 
and Yale pitched the tent, and put everything in shape 
for a protracted stay in camp. A beautiful spring was 
found not more than 15ft. from where we had pitched 
the tent, and in this we placed our butter and condenscd 
cream. 

Only those who have camped in the summer without 
the advantages of a cool spring can appreciate what 
it is to have one within a few feet of one’s temporary 
home. 

While busy with our camp duties a huge column 
of smoke was seen rising in the air in the direction of 
the town of Eagle River, and from its density and great 
volume we guessed what proved to be the case, that 
it was piled lumber on fire in the immense mill yards, 
but did not go up to see. Having got the camp in order, 
R. rigged up his Bethabara rod, and putting on a frog 
which he had caught on the way up the river and cor- 
ralled in a rubber boot, commenced to investigate the 
fishing possibilities of the pool. In a few moments 
I was hailed in excited tones, and asked to bring a land- 
ing net quick, coupled with the announcement, “I’ve got 
a big one.” 

The collapsible landing net with which we were sup- 
plied had not been out of its special sack since our 
journey began, and was in the general rod case un- 
opened. I soon had it out and put together, and was at 
the water’s edge, where a 3%4lb. small-mouth bass was 
waiting to join the butter and cream at the spring in 
readiness to assist at supper. 

We caught many more bass on the trip, but this first 
fish was the largest, and I do not believe there is any 
more sport to be had in catching bass of from 4 to 6lbs., 
or as much, as where they run from 2 to 3%lbs. 

We remained at this camp for three days, from Mon- 
day to Thursday, and no reasonable person could ask 
for better fishing. The’ Professor and I fished almost 
exclusively with the artificial fly, while R. and T. used 
frogs. Once only I was tempted into putting a small 
frog upon the hook of the fly I was using, and caught 
a wall-eyed pike weighing about 2lbs. With this single 
exception, I used only the artificial fly during the entire 
trip, lasting three weeks, and I caught as many fish of 
as large an average size as any one of the party. There 
was one peculiar thing about the size of our catch: from 
first to last not a bass was caught on the trip weighing 
less than 34lb. We returned to the water at least two- 
thirds of our catch, and gave away some, as none 
of the party cared enough for fish to want them on the 
table more than once a day. The people in this part of 
the country call a pike-perch, or wall-eyed pike, a pike; 
and a pike they call a pickerel. I have never read of 
catching wall-eyed pike with an artificial fly, but here 
I did it until it became monotonous. It was no dry fly- 
fishing, however; quite the reverse. I put two or three 
small split shot on thesnell of my fly,so as to sink it well, 
and then gave it time to get 2 or 3ft. below the surface 
before I began to draw. The bottom being of rounded 
boulders and gravel, without any obstructions, it did not 
make much difference how-deep it went. When it was 
deep enough, as nearly as I could judge, I brought it 
in with a succession of little jerks, each bringing it 
through the water only a few inches, and giving it what 
{ fancied might be a lifelike similitude to the motions of 
a water beetle. On feeling the least pluck at the fly, I 
struck, and in this way had remarkable success, catching 
fish even where frogs had been dragged through with- 
out result. It was only after trying surface fishing thor- 
oughly, with rather unsatisfactory results, that I tried the 
plan of loading the flies so as to sink them to a consid- 
erable depth. Fishing this way I caught a muskalonge 
weighing about 1%4Ibs., which was returned to the water 
none the worse for his experience in the upper world. 
While in this camp I caught five varieties of fish with 
the “artificial fly, namely, bass, muskalonge, pike, wall- 
eyed pike (or pike-perch) and ordinary perch; before the 
trip was over I added sunfish and trout to the list, mak- 
ing seven kinds. - 

ere is one respect in which a Page ag has a 
decided advantage over his friend who uses live bait: 
he does not have to put in any of his time in procuring 





the means of pursuing his. sport, his lure is always 
ready. R. and T. spent nearly as much time roaming 
the marshy ground by the river banks looking for frogs 
as they did fishing when they got them. Generally, J 
admit, a bait-fishér-will excel his brother of the fly in 
the number of sizable fish taken im a given time, but 
unless one enjoys the sport of catching frogs and ‘min- 
nows the fly-fisherman during the sunimer months has 
the best of it. 


I regard the Johnson flies as the best style for every 
fish but trout and others of the salmon family. The 
principle on which they are constructed is that you 
do not want your fly to float, but to get under water 
as soon and as quietly as possible. This the Johnson 
pattern does to perfection, having no hackle and no 
body, just the shank of the hook wound with tinsel, and 
a head from which the wings project close together, it 
cuts easily through the air, so as to facilitate a long 
cast, and enters the water with hardly a ripple on the 
water to mark the spot.. The Johnson fancy is my 
favorite for bass. I consider it even better than the 
buck-tail, which was for the time the Professor’s pet; 
the changing luster of the peacock ‘feathers, of which 
the former is constructed, seemed much more attractive 
than the unpretentious bunch of gray and brown deer’s 
hair. During our stay in Eagle River camp we sup- 
plied the farmer, our neighbor, with all the fish he want- 
ed, and also gave a quantity to a party of three loggers, 
who were getting up ‘‘dead-heads,” as logs are called 
which have become water-soaked. Lu r is becoming 
scarcer and more valuable, and it is now worth while to 
go to the expense of raising all these sunken logs. The 
loggers made a live box by damming off a little pool 
with a wall of stones, which allowed the water to circulate 
freely between them, while keeping any fish we put in 
secure until wanted. The water was only 3 or 4in. deep, 
just sufficient to keep the fish well covered, and there 
were always more or less in the pool darting hither and 
thither in affright if any one approached. 

One day Sancho distinguished himself by going to 
this pool and catching a 2lb. pike-perch, which he 
brought flopping in his mouth toward the tent with 
every appearance of pride in his achievement. Seeing 
everyone else fishing, he seemed-to think he ought to do 
something in that line himself. This is the only time 
it will be necessary to mention the canine member of the 
party. Immediately after this he was taken sick with 
the measles, as we supposed, R. having just recovered 
from an attack when we started; and for the rest of the 
voyage Sancho passed his days on the river curled up 
in the boat and on land in the most comfortable quarters 
we could give him. He finally recovered, but for many 
days we thought we should have to dig his grave on the 
banks of the Wisconsin River. We left the camp at 
Eagle on Thursday, and in a quarter of an hour were 
again on the main river, which was to be our highway 
for nearly two weeks longer. It is not my intention to 
give a minute itinerary of each day, but if possible to 
give such an idea of the river from its head to where 
we finally left it that any future boating party may know 
what to expect. 

Below the junction with Eagle River the banks are 
high—from 5 to 10 or 15{ft. above the level of the water 
on both sides—and occasionally large boulders are to be 
seen. Three or four miles below begin a series of rapids, 
which make navigation difficult for heavily loaded boats, 
such as ours. We did not want to take any chance of 
losing part of our cargo, and in anticipation of en- 
countering such obstacles had: brought along 6oft. of 
34in. diameter rope, with which to lower the boats down 
any awkward places. One of the party would stay in 
the boat, keeping it in the desired channel, while others 
walked along the shore or waded a little where neces- 
sary, holding back on the rope, so as to lessen the shock 
of a collision with some hidden rock, or helped to pull 
it off if the boat stuck fast upon one. 

Most of the time we went through all without resort- 
ing to the rope, which was only used in two or three of 
the worst places. By 1 o’clock we were through the 
rapids, and for the remainder of the day our course 
lay through a rather low-lying timbered country, with 
a little fringe of marsh land along one or both banks, 
where hay had been recently cut and lay curing or piled 
in cocks. 

Sometimes the strip of grass which was considered 
suitable for cutting was not more than half a dozen feet 
in width, in other places it extended back from. one 
to two rods. Just before it was time to make camp we 
came upon the merry hay-makers, a couple of Canadian 
Frenchmen, with their hay-rack moored close to the 
bank, where they were loading it for transportation 
down stream to their farm. The hay-rack was made by 
fastening a couple of yery long dugout canoes together 
by cross-pieces 5 or 6ft. long, and near enough to- 
gether to furnish a good foundation for the hay. A 
mile or so beyond them we passed a small log house 
and still smaller barn on a rise of land close to the 
river, which we concluded, from a new hay-stack and 
the quantity. of fresh hay -littering the bank, was their 
home. A quarter of an hour later we went ashore, hav- 
ing found a high, airy spot, and carrying our tents and 
other needed supplies up a steep.bank made camp among 
huckleberry bushes, scrub oaks and dead pines. We 
had no spring near us, but as our canteens had been 
filled during the day we were well supplied. Shortly 
after dark the two Frenchmen paid us a visit, having 
seen the light of the roaring fire we had built. They 
were brothers, one abotit twenty-five years of age, the 
other perhaps ten years older. Both were armed; one 
with an old bored-out musket, the other with an axe. 
These warlike preparations the elder of the two ex- 
plained by saying he had been followed by three large 
wolves a few nights before, and since then they did not 
either of them like to go out without being armed. 

The gun was the property of the younger man. I 
asked to look at it, and fied its owner by pro- 
nouncing it a fine piece. He was immensely at 
my commendation as soon as he was certain I was 
in earnest. Indeed those old Springfield muskets are 
excellent Poser guns. - 

Our visitors told us how much land they had cleared 


and that they had two horses and two cows. A sugges- 
tion to the younger brother that a good-looking man 
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like him ought to get married, and that those two cows 
should have a woman to look after them, met with the 
ready approval which a Frenchman accords when the 
fair_sex is brought into the conversatian. 

They were out of salt, and when we gave them a liberal 
supply and would accept no compensation were profuse 
in their acknowledgments. In answer to inquiries about 
fishing, they told us the Little St. Germain River was an 
excellent stream. Fine fishing just below the logging 
dam, about a mile above the mouth of the river, where 
it empties into the Wisconsin. 

_They were so enthusiastic on the subject of the splen- 
did fishing there that we decided when we reached the 
place the next morning at about 11 o’clock to go up 
the river as far as the dam and make another camp, so 
that we could enjoy a few hours of the sport. There was 
plenty of water in the Little St. Germain for the first 
quarter of a mile, but the current was so swift that we 
soon decided it was easier to get out and wade, and 
drag and push the boats, than to try to row. 

There were innumerable fish in the stream, which we 
could see darting hither and thither as we splashed our 
way along, but we had no time to fish just then. The 
further we went the more difficult it became to make 
much progress, and the volume of water continually de- 
creased, so that our boats were aground half of the time, 
and it took hard work to get them off the gravel bars, 
pulling at one end and pushing at the other, only to get 
fast again a rod or two further on. Thé Frenchmen 
had told us the dam was only a mile above the mouth 
of the river, and by the time we had gone as we esti- 
mated about thrée miles and spent as many hours in 
hard work we concluded it about time to find out where 
we were. For once one of the eternally recurring gravel 
bars served a good purpose, and while our boats were 
fast upon it we got out our lunch and found a trip 
up the Little St. Germain was an excellent appetizer. 
After our meal it was decided to send T. on up the 
stream in light marching order to see how much further 
it was to the dam, and what the prospect was of water 
enough to float the boats. In about half an hour he 
returned carrying a 2lb. pike, which he*had killed with 
a stone as it lay basking near the surface, and reported 
that there was a dead muskrat on a sandbar a little 
further up, which he had killed in the same manner. 

“How about the dam?” “Oh, yes, it’s up here, about 
half a mile. I went so I could see where it was.” 

Thus encouraged, we pushed on, literally, for the 
water became so shallow that our progress was mostly 
pushing ana pulling. Finally we left the boats aground 
as usual, took our rods, and walked up to the pool 
below the dam to investigate; and here we found the 
explanation of the decrease in volume of water in the 
river while we were on our way up, which had caused 
us so much trouble. Three or four men from ‘some 
lumber camp had arrived a few hours before to fish be- 
low the dam, and thinking they would be more success- 
ful if the water was shut off had closed the waste gates. 
They were very sorry when they found what trouble 
it had caused us. Had they caught anything? we asked. 
“Not yet; have only been fishing a little while.” That 
did not sound very encouraging, but we jointed up for 
a trial. I made three or four casts from the shore with 
a Johnson fancy without success, and then fastened to 
something—nothing large, I knew, but a fish. It did 
not take long to bring him in. A common sunfish! I 
sadly dropped him back inté the water, took off my 
leader and fly, reeled up, and began to unjoint my rod. 
“Come, boys, let’s get these gates up, so that we will 
have water enough to float out boats, and get back to 
the Wisconsin agaii as soon as we can.” No one ob- 
jected except R., who had éaught a pike weighing 
2 or 3lbs., and always preferred the present joys of fish- 
ing to promised delights of any kind. With the help 
of the men who had closed the gates, we pried them 
open and were soon on our way down, with a swift 
current and plenty of water, where a few hours before 
we had been laboriously pushing and pulling at our 
stranded barks. 


Our camp that night was not far below the mouth 
of the Little St. Germain, upon a grassy spot, close to 
the river and 6 or 8ft.‘above it. Behind us was a green 
stretch of country, from which the timber had been cut 
away, all but a few dead and fire-scarred trunks, which 
had not been worth the labor of cutting. 

While we were sitting around the camp-fire after 
supper, night having closed in, making the little spot 
we occupied the only cheerful place in the wilderness 
which lay unseen around, Sancho created a little ex- 
citement by barking furiously at something in the bushes 
only a rod or two from the tent. As he was not given 
to such demonstrations without good cause, an examin- 
ation was made with the aid of a lantern, but revealed 
nothing, and we were forced to the conclusion the dog’s 
eyes or ears or both had deceived him. The next 
morning was Saturday. A couple of bass were caught 
in the river just in front of the camp, and we were sat- 
isfied this place just below the mouth of the Little St. 
Germain is a good fishing locality, but having practically 
lost a day, and being anxious to get a good Sunday 
camp, we packed up and started shortly after break- 
fast. About 6 o'clock that evening, at a bend in the 
river, where there was a pretty grove of pines, which had 
for some unaccountable reason been left when the lum- 
bermen destroyed all their fellows, we decided to land 
and remain over Sunday. There had been an Indian 
camp here, and the frames of their “wickiups,” as we 
used to call these temporary shelters in Nevada, were 
still standing. For good and sufficient reasons we 
located our tent a few rods away from the Indian camp, 
and here we remained until Monday morning. There 
was no fering er the pe that we could locate, but 
our canteens been filled during the afternoon of our 
arrival and furnished an ample supply of drinking water. 

We could catch no fish, had plenty of provisions 
in the boats, and delicious blueberries were to be had 
for the gathering. ; 

The occasional and snorting of a locomotive 
engine, which we h during the nights, told us we 
were within two or three miles of some railway station 
or side track. Monday morning Se geben weetb sient 
and | pation dam at Rhinelander at about noon, 
getting a‘dray to our boats and baggage through the. 
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town to a point a quarter of a mile down the river from 

the dam, and the wild rapids just below it. For several _ 
miles after leaving Rhinelander the scenery is very 

pretty. The seemingly endless stretches of tamarack 

swamp or uplands, from which the timber was cut years 

ago, and where fire has done its hideous work again 

and again, were here succeeded by the timber of Indiana. 

Elms and oaks and other deciduous trees drooped and 

nodded over the stream in charming contrast to what 

we had seen for the previous ten days. 

The river bed was of gravel and boulders, the cur- 
rent rather swift and in places broken, but only once 
were the rapids bad enough to make us feel that it was 
oe quite safe to run them without the rope and fending 
pole. 


A one-night camp was made at a place where there 
was a farm on each side of the river, the only camp 
we had made since leaving Eagle Dam where we were 
in sight of any habitation or in hearing of any of the 
sounds of civilization, if I except the distant puffing 
and whistling of the switch engine at Indian Camp. 
On these boating ‘trips we avoid wherever possible a 
camping place which may attract attention and bring 
visitors or tempt boys to hang around the place, but 
when we have to camp near a farm there are undoubted 
compensations, and a supply of delicious fresh milk 
and newly baked bread somewhat reconciled us to the 
sight and neighborhood of fences and cultivated fields. 
The river from this point widens out to such an extent 
that during the following day we often found it very 
difficult to locate a channel where there was sufficient 
water for our boats, though only 8in. was required. 
Time and again we were obliged to jump out and drag 
them over a shallow place, where there was not water 
enough to float them. The changes from deep to shal- 
low water and vice versa were so frequent that our 
rubber hip boots were full a good part of the time. 
Whenever we could see a mile or so of clear water 
ahead we were cheered by the hope that there would 
be plenty to float us for the rest of the way, but in a 
short time it would*spread out hundreds of feet wide 
and only a few inches deep again. During one of the 
intervals when we had deep water the boys in the Osprey 
got out their kodak, and running their boat alongside 
of ours at a convenient distance photographed me sit- 
ting cross-legged, like a Turk, upon the forward deck 
of the Otter, quite unconscious of what they were doing 
and minus my boots, stockings and knickerbockers, 
which were drying in the sun, while I was enjoying 
a soothing pipe. 

Wherever the rapids seemed bad or where there 
was doubt as to the proper channel the Professor and 
I always went ahead, and the boys followed, taking 
advantage of our experience. During this day we came 
near having an upset in a rather disagreeable piece of 
rough water, where the channel zigzagged among huge 
boulders, and made a descent of 2 or 3ft. in a very short 
distance, ending in a pool 6oft. or so in length. We 
in the Otter found ourselves at the commencement of 
this descent before we realized it. The water was tum- 
bling ahead of us, but we thought we saw a channel, and 
guiding the boat in that ‘direction went through all 
right, having only grazed some of the rocks pretty hard. 
The Osprey was not so fortunate. The boys got through 
the worst part, but their boat struck a rock just above 
the pool, swung around broadside to the current, and 
would have gone over had they not with great coolness 
both perched themselves on the upper gunwale and 
managed to hold it down. . Finding they could not get 
off without assistance, we rowed out into the stream, 
threw them our tow-rope, and finally pulled them off 
without any worse results than a very small leak in 
the bottom of their craft, which, the reader will remem- 
ber, was one of Mullins’ steel boats. 

The varied and wearisome experiences of this day 
made us anxious for a good camping place, but none 
offered during the afternoon which was satisfactory, 
the shores on either side being botn bushy and rocky. 
Finally, with many misgivings, we chose a bit~of 
meadowland of about an acre in extent, where a stack 
of recently cut hay offered an opportunity to get ma- 
terial for a bed. There was no house or any sign of in- 
habitants in sight, and we conjectured the hay would 
probably be taken away in boats to some point down 
the river, as we had seen the two Frenchmen just above 
the Little St. Germain. The ground was some 3 or 4ft. 
above the bed at the front, but had a downward slope 
for two or three rods back to a heavily timbered swamp, 
which bid fair to harbor innumerable mosquitoes, but 
showed also a good supply of firewood, dry, and of a 
convenient size for the camp-fire. 

Our boats could not be got anywhere near the camp- 
ing spot, as the boulder-strewn bed of the river was 
nearly bare 40 or Soft. back from the miniature bluff 
where the hay land began. We carried all our supplies 
which might be needed to the locality selected for our 
tent, and soon had our house in order, a good fire 
burning, and a soft bed- of hay under our blankets. 
This we carefully put back in the morning. 

A good supper of fried eggs and bacon, baked beans, 
Boston ‘brown bread, claret and coffee soon made 
amends for the rough experiences of the day. We were 
not troubled by mosquitoes during the evening, but the 
location was such that we felt we could not possibly 
escape a general assault in force, and took especial 
pains to pin the mosquito bar securely in place before 
going to bed. Strange to say, there was hardly one 
of our camps on the entire trip so free from the insect 
pest as this one, within two rods of a densely timbered 
swamp. 

When “the early rosy-fingered dawn,” to use Homer’s 
expression, appeared in the east, and we looked out 
we found the water in the river 18in. higher than when 
we wont oe bed. The stretch of nearly bare cobble- 
stones boulders, which had intervened the night 

before between our boats and the hay land where we 
pitched our tent, was now covered with running water, 
and the boats were ing at their anchors. T. waded 
out and towed them in close to the camp, where aiter 
a hearty breakfast we loaded them once more much 
mere conveniently than we had unloaded them the night 
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The gates of the dam at Rhinelander had evidently 
been opened during the night, hence the difference in the 
amount of water in the river. As nearly as we could 
judge from our map and information procured at Rhine- 
lander, the once prosperous but now decaying lumber- 
ing town. of Tomahawk was about eight miles as the 
crow flies below this camp, and we anticipated no trouble 
in passing the dam three or four miles below that 


‘place early in the afternoon, but miles seem to stretch 


out unaccountably on a boating trip, and the sun was 
getting low when we found ourselves in the channels 
between log booms, which are the unlovely approaches 
to a lumbering town. At Rhinelander there was among 
the booms a clear channel for boats all the way down 
to the dam, although we were at times uncertain which 
little streak of open water was the right one. Here, 
however, the mill men cared nothing about leaving an 
open way for boats, and we presently found our passage 
completely barred. We tried first one way, then an- 
other, only to discover we were in a cul-de-sac, from 
which the only way out was as we came, or to haul our 
boats over a barrier of logs fastened together, end to 
end, by a foot or two of chain, forming a fence to hold 
loose logs. Obstructing the channel of a stream like 
the Wisconsin in this manner is illegal; and we were 
furious. The sun was almost at the horizon, and we 
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HUMMINGBIRD’S NEST ATTACHED TO WIRE, 


had at least an hour’s rowing to pass through the town 
and reach the dam, where we expected to camp, even if 
we met no further obstacle. At this juncture we luckily 
discovered a place where the logs were fastened together 
with a rope instead of a chain. It seemed reasonable 
that a rope would yield more readily to the edge of our 
camp axe than a chain, and on trying the experiment 
-soon made an opening, and passed on our way at the 
best speed we could get from our oars, with a troop of 
vagrant logs after us like sheep following the bell 
wether. A mile or so below town we again got among 
log booms in the dam, and darkness came down upon 
us while we were vainly searching for an opening or a 
place where we could make one. We had observed 
while there was still daylight a place in a bit of woods 
on what seemed an island, which we had thought might 
be a fairly good camping place. It was necessary to 
get out the lantern, but with its help we skirted the 
shore we had passed, trying vainly to discover some 
familiar feature. What a difference there js in the ap- 
pearance of a shore line by day and the same by night. 
It was not very dark; the stars gave a little light, but 
everything looked as unlike its appearance as we remem- 
bered it an hour or so before as if the place was quite 
strange. Finally we found a place which answered our 
purpose, the tent was pitched by the light of the lan- 
tern, a fire started, a warm supper cooked and a bottle 
of wine opened. It was nearly 11 o’clock when we 
went insidé the tent that night, after the only disagree- 
able experience on the whole trip. 

The next morning we readily found our way down 
the river, the channel being on the opposite side of the 
pond, for such it really was at that place. At the dam 
we learned something about thé river a few miles be- 
low which determined us to thaké'a camp for a few days 
at the first good place aftet-inaking the portage and 
stay there for the remainder fur time on this river. 
Some eight or ten miles beléwW the- Tomahawk dam are 
the celebrated Grandmother Falls, where a long portage 
by team i$ necessary, and it seemed better to end our 
trip near enough Tomahawk to enable us to ship our 
boats and camp equipage home from there. A mile 
below the dam we came to the ideal camping place, 
such a one as is remembered when others are forgot- 
ten, and as years pass comes to be in memory the one 


camp of the trip.. A beautiful grassy spot, 4 or 5{ft. above 
the water, in one corner of an old field, from which 
the stumps had long ago been cleared. A large and 
very well built log house, in fairly good condition, but 
untenanted, stood in the field rooyds. away. A piece 
of woods at our left furnished plenty of fuel, and follow- 
ing a path through this a few rods brought one to a 
cool spring. There was a farmhouse a quarter of a 
mile further on, but it was not in sight from our 
tent, nor was any other habitation or sign of ciyiliza- 
tion but the old log house, wh a few fruit trees 
clustered around and remains of flowering bushes and 


‘plants, returned apparently to a state of primitive wild- 


ness. The view up and down the river and of the 
opposite shore was extremely pretty, and here we passed 
three or four days of pure enjoyment, with pleasant 
weather, pleasant books and good enough fishing for 
any reasonable person. An average of one fish for each 
half hour of actual fishing gives me-plenty of sport if 
they are bass, and indeed if I am out on a pretty river 
in finé weather for three or four hours and get three 
bass I look upon them as clear gain, it being enjoy 
ment enough to be out. 

It was now near the end of August, and the days were 
perceptibly shorter, so that we usually went into the 
tent about 8 o’clock, lit three or four candles, which 
were coaxed by a little melted paraffin to stand erect 
on a tin tackle box in the middle of the tent, around 
which we all reclined and read, while those who used 
the pipe sent clouds of tobacco smoke curling upward. 
We-had a lot of books with us, and everyone could find 
something to his taste, but. all had to stop and listen 
whenever one of the party found anything particularly 
good. In this way Stephenson’s “Inland Voyage” was 
dealt out in installments by one who was reading it, and 
I would advise everyone who enjoys outdoor life and 
trifling adventures to get that charming account of a 
canoeing trip. 

Here I must close this account of ours. 
finally packed up for the last tine, and hired a farmer 
to take our boats and other stuff to the station for ship- 
ment home; how we went by rail to Merrill, and from 
there in a three-seated wagon across the country to 
Prairie River, where we had first-class accommoda- 
tions at Miller’s farmhouse, and spent the last day of 
the trout season fishing the clear, cold waters of that 
beautiful stream; and all the incidents of a night trip 
over to the C. & N. W. Ry. from Miller’s, would 
make an interesting story, but does not properly belong 
to a sketch of voyaging and fishing on the Wisconsin. 

: LEXDEN. 
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Blatural History. 
More About the Frog. 


Tuincs which a man is familiar with in his every-day 
life he seldom thinks worth mentioning; but let some 
one ask a question about it and he is surprised that 
everybody does not know the thing which he happens 
to know. A carpenter is surprised to-see you try to rip 
a board lengthwise with a cross-cut saw; the difference in 
saws is one that he supposes is known to all men, but it 
isn’t. He would never think to mention it if he was 
writing about building a pig-pen. This is said as a pre- 
face and an introduction to the subject now on hand. 

In Forest aND StrEAM of Sept 10 I thought I had 
exhausted the frog question and told all that I knew 
about their habits. Surely I intended to do this, but a 
question from the editor of the Representative, Box 
Lake, Wis., = me a hint that I did not cover the sub- 
ject as completely as I had thought. Mr. Hotchkiss en- 
closes an item from an English paper, the St. James Ga- 
zette, as follows: 

A very singular incident was brought to my notice during a 
recent visit to Lake Vyrnwy, in North Wales. A year or two 
ago the breeding ponds were cleaned out, and when there was 
but little water remaining the man in_charge—from whom I 
heard the story—observed a peculiar locking fish —e 
about. It was captured with the aid of a landing net, and prove 
to be a trout of nearly %lb. in weight. Clasped firmly around 
his back and shoulders was a live frog of ayy! size; the belly 
of the frog rested on the back of the trout, just ehind the gills, 
and its legs were extended round and under the fish, gripping it 
closely. Considerable force had to be exerted in order ‘to separate 
the pair, when the frog hopped away and the trout died a few 
seconds later. The scales of the trout were dark and discolored 
where this novel old man of the sea had rested, tracing out 
distinctly its shape; so it is probable that the fish had been 
troubled with this incumbrance for several days. The habits of 

frogs are peculiar in various respects, and students of natural 
history may find food for reflection in this incident. My informant 
is an exceedingly intelligent man, on whose word I place’ implicit 
reliance. 


I have sn the frog in this position many times, usu- 
ally on sunush, small bass, of other fish, and always with 
its fingers in the eyes of the fish, which was either 
totally blinded or nearly so. Mr. Hotchkiss writes: 
“During your long career as a fisherman and an 
authority on fishing topics, did you ever hear of any- 
thing like the enclosed item? I have been wondering 
what the frog’s object could have been.” : 

In my lectures in the public schools of New York 
City, where the audience is mainly adult, I say: “The 
eggs of most fishes, and all those that the fishculturist 
propagates, are fertilized after extrusion, and in this 
respect resemble the fertilization of most of our flowering 
plants and vegetables, where the pollen of the male 
flower falls upon the pistil of the female flower, as it is 
carried by the wind, insects, or other agencies.” 

With this in mind you will perfectly understand when 
I say that the frog has its eggs impregnated after ex- 
trusion, just as the fish has. The male fish attends the 
female and is ready to impregnate the eggs as she lays 
them. The habit of the frog only differs in clasping her, 
often with a death grip, and then impregnating the eggs 
as they are laid. In hunting frogs for the table in early 
spring, I have found hundreds of females that had been 
killed by a male having drowned them, for when they 
came up to breathe the female could not reach the air. 
When I have seen a frog on a fish I have known that it 
was a male, and that the fish could live where a female 
frog could not; even if the fish wae blinded in the 
event. 
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This is a subject that I never would have thought of 
writing about, because it was so familiar to me as a 
fishculturist; but I find that all men do not know these 
facts, which, like the saws to the carpenter, are every- 
day affairs with a man who gives his life to fishculture 
aml the study of animal life. Frep MATHER. 


se s s s 
Origin of Animal Instincts. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In my article of July 23 I had as little idea of arousing 
temper in reply as I had that my language could permit 
such utter misapprehension of my meaning as fills the 
letter of Hermit in your issue of Sept. 10. As to the 
personal portions my amiability rises superior to the 
shock. Some of the misapprehensions I will make an 
effort to correct in such irregular order as they come 
uppermost. 

First, Hermit says that I denied to animals reason 
and the power of intercommunication. I did no such 
thing. I spoke of their possessing instinct, but I neither 
said nor implied that some degree of reason might not 
coexist. Indeed I would scarcely attempt to draw a line 
between them. I did ridicule the theory that monkeys 
had a spoken language, and that dogs had a wig-wag 
alphabet for tail use. If Hermit is Prof. Garner, or the 
author of the tail alphabet theory, his spleen is ex- 
plained and excused. I only got what I deserved. But 
I never denied the existence of other methods of com- 
munication. Within certain limits it is a fact universally 
recognized, but it had nothing to do with my argu- 
ment, and I never referred to it. 

Agaia, Hermit objected to my use of the terms centri- 
petal and centrifugal as applied to those forces or ten- 
dencies which result respectively in nature’s unities and 
in her varieties. These terms seem to me to greatly 
promote analysis, and clear thought upon the subject. 
All must recognize in heredity a centripetal force—one 
which preserves unity. About the force which pro- 
duces variety there may be different opinions, but it 
will facilitate the discussion to call it a or the centrifugal 
foree. So I shall continue to use both terms. And there 
is also a phrase used in my first letter which I will con- 
tinue to use for brevity. I spoke of the theory that wary 
fish derived their excessive caution by inheritance from 
ancestors who had been hooked, but escaped capture, as 
the “three crippled grandparent theory.” I submit 
that no other short descriptive phrase so exactly conveys 
the essential features of that theory; but, for short, I 
will merely call it the grandparent theory. 

Those who hold this theory not only use it to account 
for the new instincts we sometimes see animals acquire 
in a comparatively short time, but they use it to account 
for all instincts, old and new, instincts by the dozen and 
the score. And they further ascribe to similar causes 
ali of nature’s infinite variety of color, size, function, 
form and feature. In brief, they make the hodge-podge 
experiences of grandparents to be nature’s centrifugal 
force. 

I called this theory one of chance. Hermit retorts 
that as “there is no effect without a cause,” there can be 
no such thing as chance in nature. In one sense that is 
entirely true, but the sense in which I used the word 
is at once very obvious and very different. It is illus- 
trated by the followmg quotations from Webster’s 
definition of chance. “Time and chance happen to all.” 
““*By chance a priest came down that way.’—Luke x.” 
“Tf a bird’s nest chance to be before thee.’—Deut. xxii.” 
“*Ah, Casca! teli us what hath chanced to-day.’—Shaks.” 
There is plenty of such chance as this in the world, and 
there are whole volumes of beautiful mathematics de- 
voted to calculating its laws and probabilities. The 
immense business of insurance—life, fire, marine, ac- 
cident and guarantee—are all built upon these laws and 
verify their soundness. So I called the “grandparent 
theory” a theory of chance. It is a fair and accurate 
statement of it. For it makes wariness in the trout 
depend on the previous happening of peculiar accidents 
to both parents, or to three grandparents. The orig- 
inal statement of it, which I criticised, was “an old 
trout often pricked learns caution and transmits that 
quality to its progeny. The heedless young trout takes 
the first lure and has no progeny. * * * The wound- 
ed that survived learned a lesson and transmitted it to 
their posterity.” If that does not make chance decide 
the possession ef an instinct, words have lost their every- 
day meanings. And when the same theory is advanced 
to account for every one of nature’s infinite adjustments, 
great and small, down to the lightest shade of the ob- 
scurest feather, it makes chance nature’s sole centrifugal 
farce. There seem to me two insuperable objections. 
This theory violates the mathematical Jaws of probability 
and it is epposed by the best known facts about hered- 
ity. Every one recognizes that in results controlled by 
ehance happenings there are what we may call for ‘short 
harum-scarum features. If a pack of cards is found 
with the cards in regular order, we know that design 
not chance arranged them. If type are found arranged 
to spell connected sentences, we know that chance hap- 
penings cut no figure in their arrangement. Now, to 
my mind, every work of nature is what I may call also 
a work of art. There is beauty, symmetry, delicacy, 
fineness of touch and finish, and adjustment in such num- 
berless details, that the only adequate comparison seems 
to me the adjustments of type in a printed chapter. One 
is as free from harum-scarum as the other. My mind 
can no more accept chance as producing one than the 
other. 

But if there are those who do not see the art in nature 
as I do, to them I would commend the most patent 
facts that we know about heredity. There is very much 
that we do not know. There are occasional happenings 
whose causes are beyond our ken which produce strange 
anomalies, such as Siamese Twins, two-headed 
calves, and extra limbs and organs in great variety. We 
recognize such things as accidental happenings, and 
call them “freaks.” But there is one fact about hered- 
ity in its normal operations which I think can be main- 
tained against all comers. I will express it briefly by 
saying that it is not easy to tamper with heredity. It 
will not easily pick up and adopt new features ta be 
transmitted to posterity in its endless stream. By a 
figure of speech we may say that heredity is very, very 
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hard on trigger to all ordinary happenings. -That fact 
is all IT need maintain to make my argument good. For 
the grandparent theory assumes that every individual 
experience has a pull upon heredity, and that a con- 
current pull by two parents or three grandparents will 
infallibly bring it into action or fire it. off. If I show 
gteat artificial modifications of parents and grahd- 
parents for many generations without production of the 
slightest effect upon their offspring, I show. that hered- 
ity is hard on trigger, that‘it is difficult to tamper with, 
that nature has not made it easy for accidental hap- 
penings to modify the forms, features and instincts which 
she has adopted as her own. In this fact, and 2lso in the 
limited fertility imposed upon hybrids, nature seems 
to have actually erected obstacles to accidental inter- 
ference with her creations. She has actually seemed to 
bar chance from any interference with heredity. 

Hermit has paraded his misapprehension of this whole 
matter in telling of his double-toed cat, with its double- 
toed father. That is ordinary heredity of a feature al- 
ready adopted in the ancestry. As well tell us that a 
white cat produced a white kitten. But let him show 
that the original double toe was an artificial one, trans- 
planted and made to grow upon a normal cat and then 
transmitted to its posterity! Or let him show that a 
black cat artificially bleached afterward produced white 
kittens! No such examples can be produced. His robin 
incident is equally valueless. By cross-breeding and 
selection natural features can be modified, but to in- 
troduce new features is a different problem. As: I 
instanced in my first paper, by selection we may breed 
dogs with short tails. But we can never accomplish it 
by trimming tails short. ’ 


I am not an extensive reader, and when I wrote that 
paper I had never.so much as heard of Weismann, to 
whose class Hermit assigns me with a sneer. But I 
have since read of an experiment of Weismann’s upon 
this point which seems to me the very proof of the pud- 
ding. He tried to breed tailless mice by amputating 
tails at birth for a number of generations. He utterly 
failed to produce even the slightest effect upon the tail 
of a single mouse. And I am told that Weismann as- 
serts that neither compression of the feet practiced by 
Chinese, circumcision by the Hebrews, tatooing by 
savages, nor any other religious or tribal mutilation 
known in the world has ever produced any hereditary 
result upon descendants of those operated upon. These 
facts all seem to me to be the very eating of the pudding. 
Plainly heredity must be very, very hard on trigger in- 
deed, when we cannot bring it into play even by mutilat- 
ing the bodies of ancestors and keeping it up for a hun- 
dred generations. 

Hermit is indignant that in a long article I did not 
use the word evolution. That word is one which is 
liable to be misunderstood if used without explanation. 
I believe in an evolution under the government of in- 
telligence, not of chance. I will illustrate it by referring 
to the evolution of the locomotive, which exactly paral- 
lels nature’s methods as I understand them. I ‘will en- 
deavor to show briefly the similarity of the methods by 
which certain locomotives developed the air brake 
attachment, and that by which certain serpents developed 
a venom fang attachment. First, needs existed; locomo- 
tives already had hand brakes, but often there was need 
for more brake power to make sudden stops. Serpents 
already had teeth and caught prey, but they swallowed 
it more or less alive, and that must have been often 
disagreeable and sometimes dangerous. And now comes 
in the absolute necessity for an intelligence in each 
case to recognize the need of improvement, or the room 
for it, and then to devise the improvement. We all 
know about the intelligence which supervised the lo- 
comotive, where it resided and how it acted. It planned 
and devised; it drew diagrams and made blue prints. 
It also learned by experience and made intelligent modi- 
fications from time to time until the machine of to-day 
was arrived at. Can we dispense with the supposition 
of some equivalent intelligence which recognized the 
room for an improvement upon the serpent and then 
devised it? What happened was this: The saliva of 
certain snakes began to acquire poisonous qualities, 
and the modification of salivary glands necessary was 
readily accepted and perpetuated by heredity. The ef- 
fect of this poison was to paralyze the struggles of the 
snake’s prey and to make the swallowing easier and 
safer. It was an intelligent device, and it was followed 
by others. First, the teeth in rear of the salivary glands 
were grooved to carry the venom more readily into the 
flesh of the victim. Next, these teeth were enlarged. 
Then they were moved forward from the rear of the 
jaw to the front, that the venom might be the sooner 
applied. Lastly, some of the ordinary teeth were omit- 
ted, the venom fangs growing larger and answering all 
purposes. Who can say that these are not the methods 
of intelligence? And is it not a fair description of them 
to speak of them for short as “blue-print” methods? 
Who can believe that the original production of venom 
and all the successive changes that followed, and 
stranger still to say, were adopted by heredity, were all 
freaks of chance like the Siamese Twins? 

I will follow Hermit’s misapprehensions but one step 
further. He does me too much credit in supposing the 
idea of what I called “sub-ego” to be original with me. 
It is as ancient as Socrates, who wrote of his Daimon; 
and as modern as the theories of sub-conscious cere- 
bratien. I merely suggested the name sub-ego a in- 
dicative of the intensely personal part played in every 
individual.organization by something entirely apart from 
ard beyond its consciousness. One thing which it does 
is to make the heart beat, and any one who chooses 
might call it the “heart-worker.” A recommendation 
to that name would be that even the most captious could 
scarcely deny its existence. But that name hardly seems 
sufficient. For the beating of the heart. beginning in 
the embryo, long before conscious life begins. is but 
one of an infinite chain of phenomena, which shade 
into each other on the one hand, and into the conscious 
life of the ego on the other; so that it is difficulé to 
draw the line betweefi them. In the contemplation - of 
this force, familiar though it be, we are face to face with 
one of nature’s great mysteries—to us. 

In nature’s centrifugal force we are face to face with 


another. What is more obvious than to guess that the 
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two mysteries are closely connected? What so natural 
as that the force which males its heart beat should teach 
the bee to make honey, and the young bird to build a 
nest and choose its mate? In fact, so closely does the life 
of the ego depend ‘upon the. work of the sub-ego that it 
may almost be said to.be secreted or produced by it. 
If the sub-ego stops its. work the life of the ego ter- 
minates as suddenly as the noise madé by machinery 
terminates when its motion ceases. And in this pro- 
ducing force it will not be strange to find the intelli- 
gence able to recognize the needs of an animal united 
with the power of modifying its organs and instincts 
to conform to its needs. That would be a natural work- 
ing union of power and intelligence; such as has pro- 
duced the evolution or development of the locomotive. 
A similar union is necessary to produce the orderly de- 
velopment of nature, or any other orderly development. 

Returning then to the starting point of these letters, I 
think we may say confidently that tlfe wary trout and 
the shy wild ducks do not derive their shyness from the 
experiences of crippled parents or grandparents. Of 
that we may be quite sure. 

The only power in sight, which seems adequate, is that 
mysterious force manifest in the beating heart, and all 
the other phenomena of physical life and growth, which 
we have called here the sub-ego. It is a legitimate work- 
ing theory that this force is able to and does supply all 
needed instincts, the new as wellas the old. , 

E. P. ALEXANDER. 





Ruffed Grouse in the City. 


_ Lockport, N. Y., Oct. 4.—Thursday evening, after 
6 o'clock, a young neighbor came to me and said that 
there was a bird in their yard that looked like a par- 
tridge. While he was writing the above to me (Forest 
AND STREAM knows that I am deaf), my daughter came 
to the door and said that there was a queer bird down 
at Mr. Chapman’s (three houses below on opposite side 
of street), and they wanted me to come and see it. My 
young neighbor and myself went over, and on the roof 
of the veranda of the next house was a ruffed grouse. 
I walked underneath it and watched it for some time, 
and it never moved, although I was talking all the time. 
Finally I threwemy canvas hat, and nearly hit it, when it 
flew down over the sidewalk to Genesee street, about 
twenty rods. As it flew low I expected it would fly 
against the houses on Genesee street, as the birds have 
a propensity for doing this when they get among build- 
ings. I found it sitting on the edge of the roof of a two- 
story house, where it remained until the electric light 
commenced burning. The strange thing about this bird 
being in the city is that, with the exception of one place 
ten miles east, you might hunt for ten weeks and not 
find a ruffed grouse in Niagara county. I have lived here 
thirty-five years, and have known of half a dozen in- 
stances where grouse has flown into or against buildings 
in my immediate vicinity, while I have never seen more 
than twice that number in all my tramping in the coun- 
ty, and I have done not a little of it. 

The same day of the above occurrence Messrs. Ed- 
ward Moody, Earl Moody and Strathers Leonard se- 
cured forty-six snipe ten miles west of the city. 

J. L. Davison. 


Bull Bats. 


St. Aucustine, Fla—Editor Forest and Stream: “Are 

bull bats-game?” No, with a big N. They are the most 
valuable of all our insectivorous birds. 
_ They come out to feed about sunset, and that is the 
time the mosquitoes also do business. It’s a one-sided 
war, and the havoc the bull bats make on the mos- 
quitoes is equal to Kitchener’s slaughter of the Der- 
vishes, : 

I once had the curiosity to investigate a night-hawk 
and found the crop packed full of flying ants, etc. I 
have often felt sorely tempted to indulge in the sport 
of shooting them, but knowing their value as insect 
destroyers I never could bring myself to do it; and now 
that I am older and more considerate I would as soon 
go gunning for my grandmother. Nearly every civil- 
ized State places them in the insectivorous class, and 
protects them by a penalty. Without night-hawks and 
swallows mosquitoes would attack us in such swarms 
_ we might well ask whether life would be worth 
iving. 

Chimney swallows live on the same food as bull bats 
and must be equally good as game birds, but they are 
rather smaller, and that is probably all that saves them. 

Now what right have we to find fault with ladies 
for encouraging the destruction of innocent birds to 
gratify their vanity, while “horrid men” indulge in the 
same cruel business to gratify their carnal appetites? 

The bull bats always lay their eggs on the bare 
ground, but not necessarily on rocks. When I was a 
boy I often flushed them, and frequently found their 
eggs, and whenever I revisited the place I’d find the 
female sitting on the eggs, doing her own hatching, with 
no assistance from the sun, moon or stars. 

Dipymvus: 


A Hummingbird’s Nest on a Wire. 


Arroyo Granpe, Cal.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
send you by mail a hummingbird’s nest built on a piece 
of wire, which I know you will be glad to keep as a 
sample of a southern California hummingbird’s enter- 
prise. The nest was found by Master Lowel Lewis, of 





this place. It was hanging on a nail between two old 
buildings. There are plenty of trees h and why 
the bird should have chosen to use the wine I don’t 
know. _ W. T. Coox. 
Hybrid Ducks. " 


Brewer, Me.—Col. Mather speaks of hybrids. I have 
in my collection two hybrids een black duck and 
mallard. One shows its mallard points the strongest, 
the other those of the black duck. I also have a half- 
blue-winged teal and half-cinnamon tea]. and a half- 
widgeon and_half- 1. I saw in Dover a half- 
shoveller and half-blue-winged teal. I tried to buy it, 











but could not. This, as well asthe two last of mine, were 
all taken by a Mr. W. H. Smith,’ of Loveland, Colo., 
who wrote me that they were probably the offspring 
*of wounded ducks in the small pounds, where he shot 
them, and where they could not get other mates. 


M. Harpy. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp STREAM. 











The “Briefs” Pictures. 


Tue illustrations in the current edition of Game Laws in Brief, 
Mr. Charles Hallock says, well represent America’s wilderness 
sports. The Brief gives all the laws of the United States and 
Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an autl srity, it has a long record of unassailed and unassailable 
accuracy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co, sends it postpaid for 25 
cents, or your dealer will supply you. 


Adirondack Deer, Guides and 
Woodsmen. ; 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is with considerable regret that I notice the efforts 
that are being made from time to time to convince peo- 
ple that, after all, the non-hounding deer law is a 
failure, and that the natives of the Adirondack region are 
for having it repealed. That sooner or later the law 
will be repealed there is little doubt in my mind. Pretty 
soon we will hear of whole gardens and countless acres 
of buckwheat devastated by the deer, of how the rail- 
road trains have to run on half-time owing to the dan- 
ger of being derailed by running into some fat and 
‘hemlocked-stub-horned buck; and if men are not at- 
tacked by half-starved deer some of these days it will be 
a wonder. 

The idea of turning the hounds loose is not unattrac- 
tive to poetical ears—mellow baying, and deer fleeing 
with graceful leaps, crashing brush and the splash of 
water, not to mention the privilege of sitting still and 
waiting for the game to come, cannot fail to arouse en- 
thusiasm in many quarters, but especially in the opales- 
cent-tinted prospectus of a three-story, elegantly fur- 
nished and fully equipped “camp” in the woods. Run- 
ways like cow paths, deer sure to come, all you have to 
do is sit and wait for them, experienced guides to put 
out the dogs—all these are potent arguments to the mind 
of many a “sportsman” whose home walls are adorned 
with big heads and floors covered with great skins of 
deer, whose brain is replete with tales of deer brought 
down, of wounded ones that were lost, of some few that 
gave scant glimpses of their sleek coats and “escaped.” 

I know of such a case. A man heard that deer were 
to be killed in the Adirondacks. He had visited a 
sportsman’s show, or had read a story about deer shoot- 
ing. He had seen a deer head, and he could afford to 
do as he pleased for a few days each year, so he learned 
to shoot deer. He got his gun and came to the woods of 
Moose River. He had the best guides in the country, 
and naturally the best dogs procurable—winter trained 
on bloody trails in deep snow (but he didn’t know of 
that perhaps). For three years, or four, he came to 
Moose River. His first rifle practice, almost, was at a 
deer. 

Such hunting as this man’s was never before seen up 
there. For twelve or fifteen days the dogs ran the deer 
and the party killed deer every day. No one that will 
tell knows how many deer were killed by this one party. 
It makes no difference for that matter. But when the 
deer hounding law was passed the man ceased to go 
up there hunting. 

He paid his four or five guides well. His chief guide 
was his teamster as well, and to each of these men the 
sum of $50 at least was coming at the end of the trip, 
not to mention high living for the time in the woods, and 
rewards for extra service, and presents. Although these 
guides were making good money because the hounds 
could be used, yet there was not one of them who did 
not advocate, as much as he could, a non-hounding law. 
They would rather have the deer preserved than to make 
money by their destruction. 

I don’t know much about the 
and Saranac Lake guides and hotel keepers. I 
have steered pretty clear of the hotels there. 
I have always camped where the beds were balsam 
boughs, and the sheets thick blankets. Of course, I 
have met a few of the boys from that region, but most- 
ly I have been with the men in the northern part of 
Herkimer county. I haven’t been in closer touch than 
letters would fetch me for a year past, but every one 
that I saw who knew the woods last fall spoke about the 
iway things were as regards deer.. Herkimer county is 
almost solid for the maintenance of the non-hounding 
law, and the few who are against the law are directly 
connected with summer resorts. 

It is probably so, that in the neighborhood of such 
summer resorts as may be found along the Fulton Chain 
of lakes and the Saranacs a great majority of the “na- 
tives” are in favor of the lawful hounding, but I doubt 
very much if the strict woodsmen, the ones who live in 
little shanties surrounded by woods, wish to have the 

bellowing around them, and destroying the source 
cf their chief pleasure. d 

It should not be forgotten that the guides are not the 
only ones who live in the woods, and are natives there. 
There is a pretty clearly marked distinction between 
the two kinds of inhabitants, and even among the guides 
there are kinds, as tourists have learned to their sorrow. 
The woodsmen that I know do not favor hounding. I 
mean by woodsmen the ones who need no trail to find 
their camp, and who handle axes a good deal better 
than they do knives and forks, and yet bear themselves 


Fulton Chain 


forks . 
- at the acceptably. They carry- guns when they go 
guiding, or else don’t go. They are the strong and 
i men>when seen going the woods, 
but cut awkward figures waiting on’ in camp. 





- for the next half-dozen years. 
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They are the ones who speak but little save among their 
associates. Their voices are not heard in Albany, and 
their vote is the only thing that ever makes them felt 
beyond the borders of their township. They are mostly 
small ‘farmers, blacksmiths, loggers and lumbermen, car- 
penters and tradesmen, and they form the body of every 
community where no great blank-sided hotel rears itself 
bluntly against the wooded ridge. Guides form but a 


small commonwealth, but they are powerful because they ° 


are all the average tourist has to do with, and by their 
words the tourist naturally has to judge of conditions 
which the guide puts in a one-sided light, of course, if it 
deals with his trade. 

The woodsmen, as distinguished from the guides, I 
believe detest the practice of hounding, and the-things 
that it involves, and more than ever now. The deer 
are seen more frequently in the Herkimer county clear- 
ings than two years ago, when they were scarce in- 
deed. They have no fear of bellowing brutes which, in 
the old days, ran wild all summer that they might be 
“hard” when fall and legitimate “sport” came. . Even 
the guides who do not openly avow the value of pre- 
venting the hounds following deer admit in private 
conversation that the deer hounding is a destructive prac- 
tice, and tolerable only because it promises more money 
After that, “Why then 
I’ll have something else to do.” That is the literal 
argument I have met with when arguing the matter 
with a few professional guides. 

It will do no good to argue with any one about how 
many deer escape the dogs. The field has been gone 
over a dozen times, but any one with practical experience 
knows, and if he hasn’t the practical experience as to 
still-hunting, let him read Van Dyke’s ‘“‘Still-Hunter,” 
that not one in twenty or even fifty deer, still-hunted, is 
more than seen. While every hounder can tell how, at 
some time or other, he has started after one deer, known 
to be hanging around some swamp or ridge, and got it. 

One Saturday night four or five years ago a wood- 
chopper came to the store at Northwood, N. Y., and 
said that there were an old doe and two “yearlings” up 
in the Dix Swamp on Little Black Creek. “All right!” 
said Bill Pardy, “I’ll come up to-morrow with old Rover 
and some of the boys, and we'll get one.” At 10 o’clock 
next morning two of the deer were swinging from 
poles on the way to Northwood. It is true that that 
was exceptional luck, but as Bill said to me one time: 
“Tf I’ve got to have meat, why I get it,” and when the 
boys go out with dogs, they get game if there is any to 
be started. The difficulty of hounding is almost exclu- 
sively confined to having all the runways manned. Buck- 
shot or a repeater does the little that remains to be 
done. ‘ ol ey 

The Adirondack woods are not so large as the Maine 
woods, and yearly they are growing more open to traffic, 
but it seems to me that there ought to be some way of 
keeping the deer there. While Maine deer are on the 
increase, apparently, or at least holding their own against 
a multitude of hunters, the Adirondacks are being skinned 
to the backbone. What can the hotel keepers and 
guides be thinking of when they ask for the return to 
methods that demonstrably mean the sure destruction of 
one of the three attractions of the region? With the deer 
gone, the trout going, and the woods a mass of spruce 
and hemlock choppings, where do these men expect to 
make their livings and fortunes? Do they expect to 
have something else to do then? 


Raymonp S. SPEARS. 
New Yor«k Ciry. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the Oct. 8 Forest AND STREAM Mr. Arthur F. 


. Rice makes my note on Adirondack deer hunting con- 


ditions the text for a discussion of a column and more 
in support of the law now in force in New York State. 

Mr. Rice is perfectly welcome to use my note as a 
text, and I am glad it has resulted in his interesting 
letter, but one would infer from the tone of his article 
that he was arguing with a rabid advocate of hounding, 
whereas he has not the slightest ground for such an 
assumption, since in the note in question I have plain- 
ly stated my belief that the legislation against hound- 
ing is a good thing. 

My note called attention to some results of the pres- 
ent law, and in it I made allusion to the popular senti- 
ment of the natives of the Adirondack counties in 
favor of hounding. I recorded the fact as an honest 
observer, and your well-informed correspondent Juve- 
nal agrees with me, as I think any fair-minded man 
acquainted with the conditions will agree. When I say 
that the law stopping hounding is opposed to the wishes 
of the native population (and I mean to include not only 
hotel keepers and guides, but also all the other classes, 
farmers, carpenters, storekeepers and the like), -the 
statement does not bear on the merits of the law, and is 
not used as an argument against it. It is simply a 
statement of fact as I see it, interesting because a de- 
feat of democratic ideals. 

I think Mr. Rice will make a stronger argument in 
support of his case if he leaves this particular point 
alone, and confines himself to showing that the deer 
are increasing in numbers under the non-hounding law. 

J. B Burnuam. 

P. S—I also object to Mr. Rice’s use of the cut and 
dried materialistic argument of dollars and cents where 
the native population is concerned. I have a sympathy 
for the natives, and know as good sportsmen among 
them as among city sportsmen (and a great deal better 
than the average city article). Mr. R. says: “Suppose 
that this army of sportsmen, who spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually, should decide to stay 
away from the Adirondacks, could any law be a com- 

nsation for this loss in hard cash to the native popu- 
fation?” 

I have seen this argument repeated in 
times (probably I have used it myself) that it actually 
makes me sick to write the words. Thank goodness, 
there are other things besides salvation that haven't 

rice in dollars.’ If Mr. Rice €ver got close to the 
Ceart of a native Adirondack hunter I think he would 
find in nine cases out of ten that the native longs for 
his old wilderness and is hearteick of the army of city 
visitors, whether he profits by their money or not. 


¢ . 
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Zigzag Experiences. 


Ill.—Shooting Ruffed Grouse with a Gun Wad. 


THE dog-star is no longer doing business at the old 
stand, and the breath of Boreas has already painted hill- 
side and dale in all the gorgeous colors of autumn. The 
crisp frosts have purified the air and made it more ex- 
hilarating: than the choicest vintage of champagne—its 
stillness broken only by the tread of the sportsman and 
the tinkle of the bell on his well-trained setter or point- 
er, as they seek well-known coverts. 

In addition to the good which comes from a day 
spent in wooded copse and alder runs, and the many 
fascinations and varied experiences which remain as 
prized remembrances, a thorough knowledge of the re- 
gion and of the habits of the game birds of our coun- 
try, together with a keen eye, quick hand and well- 
trained dog, will reward the effort with many a goodly 
bag. Even in this, the old Bay State, one of the oldest 
and most densely populated in the Union, the most 
optimistic would doubt, and even credulity ‘itself would 
be taxed, if told the number of game birds annually 
killed within its borders. 

But it is not my purpose now to teli of the benefit, 
pleasure or success that comes to him who goes afield, 
but to relate another of the many unexpected and pecu- 
liar experiences which befall the devotee of dog and 
gun. 

We had spent the crisp, frosty night in the hospitable 
Holmes homestead, on Dresser Hill, in the old town of 
Charlton, and early in the morning a trio, consisting of 
the two sons, Erford and Charley, and the writer, ac- 
companied by Shot and Doc—two as good setters as 
ever pointed or retrieved a bird—started southward to- 
ward the covers in Dudley—the land of the Nipmucks 
and the birthplace of Nessmuk—the land of grapevine 
and chestnut—the home of many a prized woodcock and 
lordly ruffed grouse. 

We beat not the covers in vain, and the result, with 
smooth plumage and laid in a row, won encomiums 
from the farmer who kindly brought us a pitcher of new 
cider to add zest to our lunch at the nooning hour. 

Swinging around to the westward to take in new 
ground on our return, we encountered a hill of con- 
siderable proportions, the sloping sides of which and 
adjacent territory were covered with a dense growth 
which miade good cover, while the summit had been 
cleared and was now open pasture land. 

My companions, who were entirely familiar with the 
locality, informed me that the cover was very dense 
around the base of the hill, and so thoroughly over- 
grown with grapevines and wild clematis that it was 
very difficult to get through it, and to make a suc- 
cessful shot therein was next to impossible; and they 
kindly advised me to take a position on the top, where 
I would get an open shot at every bird that they might 
start and not kill, as they were certain to dart up over 
the summit to the cover on the opposite side. 

I am not boasting that I am as young or light on 
foot as once I was, nor am I denying that I was some- 
what fatigued by the lengthened miles and unusual ex- 
ercise of the day; but whether it was that my com- 
panions noticed this and desired to spare me, or be- 
cause of that innate chivalry and sense of decency so 
characteristic of good breeding that prompted them to 
accord me the place of greatest advantage, I may never 
know. But all the same, I was only too glad to comply 
and soon I was in my place on the summit. 

The tinkle, tinkle of the bells, and now and then a 
word of admonition or caution to the dogs, apprised 
me of their location, and an occasional bang, or bang 
—bang! proclaimed the death knell and that no bird 
would confront me on the summit. : 

Soon, however, a covey was flushed, when both guns 
did good execution, but a ‘““Mark! Mark!” apprised me 
to be on the alert, and instantly an old cock bird broke 
cover and wheeled into an open cow-path, and came 
directly toward me, closely hugging the ground. I need 
not tell old sportsmen of the thunder of his pinions or 
his lightning speed. 

Hastily throwing my gun to my shoulder, I pressed 
the trigger and received a fearful blow upon my feet. 
There, limp in death, lay my noble bird. I lost no time 
in replacing the empty shell with a fresh cartridge, when 
after the lapse of several minutes my dead bird began 
to show signs of life. 

At this juncture I heard the single monosyllable 
“point!” and so placed one foot upon an extended wing 
as a precaution against any contingency and gave heed 
to the timely note of warning. 

Soon another noble bird came my way, and dis- 
covering my presence he soared upward to pass over my 
head, when I scored a nice, clean kill. Meanwhile my 
first bird, in his endeavors to secure his liberty, fluttered 
and thrashed the ground with all the animation and 
vigor of a mature bird that had never been injured. My 
companions soon joined me, when we put him out of his 
misery by passing the small blade of a penknife through 
the spinal column at the base of the skull. 

Subsequently, when the bird was dressed, the closest 
examination failed to reveal the presence of a single shot 
or shot mark. 

Sauare on the breast, where the neck joined the body, 
was a circular black mark that was very black and about 
the size of a silver quarter of a dollar. The shot had 
been scattered to the winds, and a gun wad had brought 


the quarry to earth. Gro. McALeEr. 
Worcester, Mass 





The Destructive Side-Hunt. 


Osxatoosa, Iowa.—On a recent visit to Spirit Lake 
I found the country in the neighborhood overrun with 
chicken hunters. Some good bags were made, but near- 
ly all of the hunters complained of the scarcity of birds. 
We are going to have another side-hunt here at our place 
in a shert time. I will let you know about it later on. 
For my part I have taken Forest aNnp Stream for al- 
most ten years, and have never engaged in a side-hunt; 
it has taught me better. Tue Op Man. 
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Notes from New Brunswick. . 


THE moose is not always to the swift nor the caribou 


to the strong. On Sept. 20 Messrs. F. C. Peavey and. 


Fred Stahrer, of Lawrence, Mass., went into the woods 
at Little River. They carried a grip-sack apiece, and 
had an abiding faith that they would bag at least one 
moose. Mr. Peavey, however, as a gentleman of very 
generous proportions, whose education as to firearms 
had been carefully neglected, was content to sit upon a 
log near the camp, while his more active friend scoured 
the country with the guide. It was while thus sitting 
upon the log ae fanning off the flies that Mr. 
Peavey heard the step of some foreign beast in the tote 
road. Mr. Peavey instinctively realized that destiny 
was dealing him a pat hand. When the smoke cleared 
away Mr. Peavey ascertained that he had acquired a 
bull moose. When Mr. Stahrer returned to camp that 
evening he expressed his surprise. 

Among local sportsmen no small degree of interest is 
taken in the problem as to how long Henry Braithwaite 
is going to keep up his unbroken record of success as a 
guide. It seems to make no difference to Henry whether 
the sportsman goes in for a week or a month, whether 
he is armed with a cannon or a pop-gun, whether he is 
subject to acute attacks of buck fever or some more 
studiously acquired complaint—he always brings out the 
game. Henry is now about fifty-seven years of age. In 
all his long career as a guide not a single party has ever 
come out without a moose. His reputation has extended 
far and wide of recent years, and he can now com- 
mand whatever wages he chooses to ask. The moose 
shot by Mr. Percy N. Graham, of Godalming, England, 
was perhaps the best specimen that has ever been se- 
cured in Henry’s country. It had a spread of 54in., and 
was a remarkably graceful head. Mr. Graham’s caribou 
was also ornamented with a very shapely head. Major 
Hallows and wife, of England, are still in the woods 
with Braithwaite. It is reported that they have secured 
a moose and a caribou. 

Dr. Heber Bishop and Rev. Robert Codman, of Bos- 
ton, came out on Monday after a stay of four weeks in 
the Indian Lake country. The Doctor secured a nice 
caribou, but had the hard luck to lose a monster moose 
after the animal had been called up within very close 
range by the guide. The party saw about twenty moose 
on the trip. 

H. P. Walker and H. P. Fessenden, of New York, 
have returned from Salmon Brook Lake. Bill Car- 
son was their guide, and gave every satisfaction. Mr. 
Fessenden shot a bull caribou and wounded a moose. 
They will return for a snow hunt in December. 

Mr. W. Garrison Reed, of Boston, and friend returned 
some days ago from the Tobique lakes. They saw plenty 
of game, bagged one caribou and had the misfortune to 
lose a very large moose. 

William Walker, of this city, who went up to Nictaux 
Lake on the invitation of Adam Moore, and remained 
there a few days, says that the Tobique region is swarm- 
ing with sportsmen this fall. William brought out a 
bull caribou. He came very near getting a moose, for a 
Mr. Stevens, of Fort Fairfield, who was poling up the 
stream a short distance behind the genial William, 
sighted a bull moose and brought him down. William 
says he was so close to the scené of action that he 
had to dodge the bullets which Mr. Stevens was dis- 
tributing. 

Speaking of William reminds me that on Friday last 
the undersigned, in company with Harry Atherton, of 
this town, left for Cains River on a short hunting trip. 
On Saturday afternoon at 2:30 o’clock the undersigned 
aforesaid called up a bull moose.on the Bantalorum bar- 
rens, which was subsequently induced, at the joint in- 
vitation of the party, to accompany us to camp. Harry 
is greatly pleased with the work of his Savage rifle, and 
the writer has no ¢omplaints to make as to the efficiency 
of the Lee-Enfield rifle with the dum-dum bullet. The 
internal economy of that moose, after the engagement, 
approximated to a junk-shop. Six shots were fired, five 
of which took effect, and the moose was really killed 
about five times. The horns had twenty points and a 
spread of 45in. 

Mr. Jerome Bradley, of Dobbs Ferry, New York, 
who had such fine luck on the Nepisiguit last year, has 
more than maintained his reputation this season as one 
of the finest game shots ever seen in that section. . Mr. 
Bradley and associate came into Bathurst the other day 
with a very fine moose, two caribou and four bears. 
Mr. Bradley is a very modest young gentleman too. 
He says it isn’t a good year for bears on the Nepisi- 
guit. Dr. J. C. Wilson and H. B. Smith have each bag- 
ged a caribou on the Nepisiguit. Jacob White, a local 
sportsman, secured a bull moose. 

Mr. Sumner L. Crosby writes me that he has received 
up to date (Oct. 3) thirty-two moose and caribou heads 
from New Brunswick. As these were chiefly shot by 
American sportsmen, it may be interesting to your read- 
ers to learn the names of some of the fortunate hunters: 

A. L. Sylvester, Boston, a moose and caribou, killed 
on ‘he Res‘igouche. G. M. Whitin and brother, Whit- 
insville, Mass., two moose. George C. White, R. H. 
Boyd and George P. Camman, New York, two moose 
ana two caribou, killed on the Tobique. Dr. V. F. 
Parker, Brooklyn, moose and caribou, killed on the 
Tobique. H. Radclyffe Roberts, Philadelphia, moose 
and caribou, killed on the Tobique. N.C. Downs, Stam- 
ford, Conn., moose, killed at McKiel Brook Lake. Ed- 
ward W. Gren, Boston, moose of 60in. spread, killed on 
the Restigouche. D. S. Burley, Newburyport, Mass. 
moose of 56in. spread, killed on the Tobique. A. M 
Brewster, Newburyport, Mass., moose of 52in. spread, 
killed on the Tobique. Edward R. Samson, Boston, moose 
of 50in. spread, twenty-six points, killed on Tobique. Dr. 
G. A. Suffa, Boston, moose, killed on Tobique. Dr. J. 
M. Bryant; caribou, killed on Tobique. P. M. Berry, 
Pasasic, N. J., very fine caribou, thirty-two points, killed 
on Tobique. H. L. Lugues, Passaic, N. J., caribou, 
killed on Tobique. B. J. Callahan, Lowell, Mass., cari- 
bou, killed on Nor’west Miramichi. J. Caswell, Bos- 
ton, caribou. H. B. Smith, Norwich, Conn., very large 
caribou, killed on Nepisiguit. A. H. Jackson, New 
York, moose, caribou and four bears, killed on the 
Restigouche. = 

Mr. Crosby very truly remarks: “The headwaters of 
the Tobique seem to have been thus far the most pro- 
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rties have been up 
RANK H. RISTEEN. 


ductive, doubtless because more 
there.” 

Frepericton, Oct, 5. 

+ patsy 

Frepericton, N. B., Oct. 10.—Probably the largest 
moose head ever secured in America, outside of Alaska, 
has just been brought down the Tobique River. The 
animal was shot by Mr. F. H. Cook, of Leominster, 
Mass. The horns, which are remarkably massive, 
spread 67in., and have twenty-four extremely long, sharp, 
heavy points. Mr. Cook also secured a bull caribou and 
two large bears. Frank H, RIsTEEN. 


Don’t Shoot Until You Know. 


State oF Matne.—Office of Commissioners of Inland 
Fisheries and Game.—Augusta, Sept. 15.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Nathan B. Moore, of Bingham, Maine, 
the oldest and most experienced registered guide in 
Maine, writes a timely letter of advice to his brother 
hunters, warning them against hasty shooting, and telling 
them how they may avoid all accidents. I think it worthy 
of printing in Forest AND STREAM. 

L. T. CaRLeton, 

Chairman Commissioners Inland Fisheries and Game. 








Bincuam, Sept. 10.—Dear Brother Hunter: As I am 
a man that has had a long experience hunting in the 
Maine woods and on the St. Johns River, I wish to give 
you all a few words of caution, as there have been so 
many accidents happening every year. It has come to be 
a serious thing, and I cannot help giving my brother 
hunters a few words of caution, hoping it may teach you 
all that takes his rifle and starts out on a hunting trip 
to try their luck on big game. I have hunted the Maine 
woods for seventy-four years; I have killed 276 moose, 
that I have kept a true account of, and one-half as many 
caribou, and many deer, bears and small game, almost 
without number, so you must know that I understand 
well the rules of hunting, and hope that I am able to 
give all of my good brother hunters a few good words 


of advice. ot any good experienced hunter is going 
to shoot any one. _ : ; 
When I first started out, in the morning of life, as a ° 


young hunter, I made this solemn promise, that I never 
would fire my rifle at any kind of game until I could see 
enough of the object to tell whether it was a man or a 
beast that I was taking sight at, and if I had not made 
that promise and stood up to it, I should have shot a 
man dead: I was out hunting moose in January; the 
snow was very shoal and light, and no one but myself 
would have thought of running a moose down in such 
hard going, and after I had run him eight miles, as he 
came out of a thicket, I saw him go up a little rising 
ground, about twenty rods from me; I tried to pull the 
case off my rifle, but it was frozen on, and when I got 
the case off, he was just going over the knoll. I soon 
came to the top of the Knoll and it was descending 
ground for about thirty rods, and there was @ spruce 
thicket about four rods through it, and I knew the 
moose was not one minute ahead of me; I did not think 
there was a man within ten miles of me, and there was a 
moose standing in a thicket just ahead of me. I came 
running very fiercely, knowing I must be in sight of the 
moose. As I came, there stood the moos«, head to me, 
in the thicket.- He was as black as a bear, ot over three 
rods from me. I took my rifle to my face and took good 
aim. I would hit a quarter every time at that distance, 
but there was the vow I had made. I pulled on the 
trigger two-thirds hard enough to fire, and thinking of 
the promise that I would never shoot until I knew what 
I was shooting at, I stepped three steps to one side, and 
I saw a man in the place of the moose. Please tell me 
if there is one man in ten thousand but what would have 
shot in my chance? 

He did not see me until I said: “How came you 
here?” He said he was “looking at some moose tracks,” 
and there was a tote road within 15ft. of him. He just 
stepped out to look at the tracks. I kept right on upon 
the run, and shot the moose within 1ooyds. Now I 
never was scared in my life, but I trembled for three 
hours to see how near I came to killing a human being. 

And now, dear brother, I will tell you how to keep 
clear of such terrible accidents. Always bear in mind 
when you are in the woods, hunting game, never to 
shoot at the glimpse of any creature. Be sure you see 
the nose or ear or side foot of the animal, so that you 
are certain that it is not a man. How many times I 
have been in the woods, miles, as I thought, from any- 
body, and heard something coming, tearing through 
the bushes, and would listen to the sound. Well, I 
would think to myself, it is a moose or a bear or a 
caribou coming, and stand with the hammer of my 
rifle drawn back, ready for a shot, and soon see the 
bushes move, as though they were all alive, and soon 
get a glimpse of something moving, then my heart 
would beat high for a shot; and now remember, my 
good fellow, this is the time where the danger comes 
in, and then all at once out comes a man, rushing 
through the forest, and I would halloo to him and say: 
“Friend, where are you bound for?” For a moment he 
would almost forget himself, he was so astonished, think- 
ing he was at least ten miles from any human being. A 
man I knew had been following two deer all day until 
just at night. When the deer went into a hollow, and 
he knew he was close up with them, he thought he 
would run around onto the other side of the basin, so as 
to get in ahead of them, and take them when they came 
out. He had not been wang. long, when he heard the 
bushes crack, and standing with his rifle to his face, with 
a deadly aim, he soon saw a deer’s head coming to- 
ward him, and just as his rifle was going to crack he 
saw it was a man’s head he was aiming at. He gave a 
shout, dropped his rifle, and had all he could do to keep 
from fainting. ; 

Many a time I have been hunting and have heard the 
stir of the bushes, and looking sharp could see. the 
glimpse of something m Si could not tell what 
it was, when all of a+ ~away_ would a deer, 
which had the scent*ef me, and I oabd be glad he 
times lose him 


was gone, for I had better a 
than to risk a shot and not know what I was shooting 
a 


t. 
_ Now in a very short time ‘the Maine forests are going 
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to be full of hunting parties, and the ing I give to 
you all is, when you take your rifle to your be ab- 
solutely sure what it is you are aiming at, and I hope 
this warning may save some poor fellow’s life, and you 
a life of bitterness and regret. 

NatHan B. Moore, Registered Guide. 


‘ 
Connecticut Grouse Snaring. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

It lacks nearly ‘two weeks before the opening of the 
shooting season, yet the reports’ of guns are heard in 
the woods every day, Sundays especially. Yellow-ham- 
mers are shot in great- numbers despite the law which 
protects them the year around. Now and then some 
person falls into the meshes of justice and is fined; but 
such cases are exceedingly rare. Those who seem dis- 
posed to obey the game laws in general for some inex- 
plicable reason draw the line on yellow-hammers, and 
they are slaughtered by the hundreds. Many take de- 
light in boasting of their law-breaking exploits in this 
line. 

Some of our farmers have the notion that they have 
a perfect right to kill game indiscriminately the year 
around, so long as they do it on their own lands. For 
one, I do not know whether their opinion is right or 
not. It is impossible to comprehend, however, why 
any sane person should wish to kill game during: the 
breeding season, even should some flaw in the law grant 
them that pfivilege. 

Whether erroneous or not, the opinion prevails among 
a large number of law-abiding sportsmen in this vicin- 
ity that the slack enforcement of the game laws is 
largely owing to the incompetence of the game war- 
dens. “They don’t appoint men with the proper amount 
of sand,” said a well-known shooter the other day. “But 
then, even if such men should be appointed, they would 
have to be well up in law in order to steer clear of the 
network of provisions which seem to have been designed 
in direct opposition to some of the game laws. For 
instance: If a warden should meet a man with a lot of 
snared birds on his person, how is the warden to know 
whether the man snared the birds on his own land or 
not? And how is he to know that the snarer isn’t on 
his own land if he should catch him in the act of taking 
a bird out of a snare? Then again, even game wardens 
like to receive pay for their work; but they don’t get 
much out of the ‘public crib’ of this State.” 

Now my personal acquaintance with game wardens is 
so limited that I cannot say positively whether they 
as a rule are deficient of “sand” or not. There is one 
thing, however, of which everyone must be aware, and 
that is this: any man who is required to go alone into 
the woods and arrest single-handed an armed and de-~ 
fiant law-breaker has got to have “sand,” and plenty of 
it. He must also thoroughly understand the law apper- 
taining to his business. “I’d like to have any -game 
warden try to take me in once,” boasted a notorious 
snarer in the présence of a number of listeners in a 
prominent gun store in New Haven; “I’d blow his head 
off so quick he’d never know what struck him.” This 
ferocious blatherskite had his chance, for he was arrested 
soon after and fined: I cite this instance simply to dem- 
onstrate the feeling entertained by many law-abiding 
shooters and snarers in this neighborhood. 

As I mentioned before, breaking the game laws is 
not strictly confined to what is generally accepted as 
the “lawless element.” It is nothing unusual to meet 
men afield with dogs and guns before the law is off. 
Many mornings, while driving to the city last fall, I 
met one of New Haven’s city ex-officials on the way 
to the woods with dogs and gun, and long before the 
law was off. He was complained of, but nothing was 
done in the matter. 

While writing of lawless shooters and snarers, the 
thought comes to me that it might not be amiss to 
mention the lawless act of a lawless warden whom 
I chanced once to meet. He put in an appearance at my 
house one Sunday morning a few years ago, and in- 
quired as to the snaring operations in that neighbor- 
hood. I imparted what information I could and vol- 
unteered to conduct him to where I thought there might 
be snares. After half an hour’s tramp we came upon one 
of those round, fence-like structures, with an opening on 
four sides. There were no birds in the snares, but the 
fresh bait of frost grapes plainly indicated that the 
snares had been recently set, and everything was ready 
for business. 

Now that structure plainly indicated the law-breaker, 
and I had no sympathy fot him. My surprise and dis- 
gust can be imagined, however, when the warden proved 
himself even more contemptible than the snarer. Said 
he: “I’ll have that fellow inside of thirty-six hours. 
How will I do it? Well, I'll go down town to-morrow 
and get a partridge from some market; then I’ll come 
straight back here, put the bird in one of the snares, 
lie in the brush and collar the cuss when he takes the 
bird out of the snare.” The warden chuckled, but I 
expressed my opinion of his method in words which _ 
wouldn’t do well in print. 

It must be confessed that it is very easy to tell these 
evils. To suggest a remedy for their suppression, how- 
ever, is a different matter. Could sportsmen amalga- 
mate into a sportsmen’s political machine and elect 
their own candidates at the polls, or could they even at- 
tain such strength as to command political recognition 
in the Legislature, then a remedy would be in sight. 
They could at least insist on regular annual appropria- 
tions with which to pay salaries to good game \ 
with plenty of “sand.” As matters stand-at the pres- 
ent time, however, all that sportsmen can do is to + 
plaud the sportsmen’s press in its gallant fight for the 
suppression of the salé of game. 








res W. H. Avis. 

Hampen, Conn, Oct. 4... 

[The Connecticut law permits snaring by land-owners 
on.their own lagds; byt forbids the c in such snared 
game by any other.than..the land-owner. To this. ex- 
tent then Conne sal forbids the sale of game,] 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Passing of the Kankakee. 

Curcaco, Ill, Oct. 7.—I rather like the above head- 
ing, for it seems to have a fine literary flavor, such as I 
try to sling into all of my writing. It is admittedly cor- 
rect to write about the “passing” of some body or some- 
thing. As a matter of fact, the Kankakee River has been 
passing for some time, and has not yet got past. But I 
want to write about it in a figurative and not a literal 
sense. ‘ 

A great deal of mention has been made in these col- 
umns of this same famous Kankakee stream, whose vast 
marshes in Indiana and Illinois have afforded sport for 
a generation of Western shooters. I recollect at one 
time, many years ago, an uncle of mine, who resided in 
Chicago, was setting forth to me the glories of that city. 
I gs ts as an objection to city life that one could not 
go ting or fishing anywhere near the city. “There 
is where you are wrong,” said he. “You live out West 
and think you can have great sport close to where you 
live, while as a matter of fact Chicago is ahead in this 
respect as in every other. You can just step on a train 
and run down to the Kankakee River in a couple of 
hours, and see more ducks than you can anywhere else 
in the world. Every time I cross that country on a rail- 
way train I’can see great black clouds flying all over the 
marsh,” 

Something of the truth of these assertions I have since 
then had occasion to learn. When I first joined the 
Forest AND STREA¥ 
cone ten years ago. 
the glories. of the Kan- 
kakee were just begin- 
ning to lessen. From 
that' time until now the 
shooting has steadily 
deteriorated, until for 
the past few years it 
has had little import- 
ance in the annals of 
seort for this region 

is fact is partly du~ 
to change of the mi- 

tory flight of wild- 
oe partly to the fact 
the supply of wildfowl 
in the United States has 
been reduced to one- 
fourth of its former vol- 
ume, and perhaps to 
the fact that the Kan- 
kakee marshes have 
themselves been stead- 
ily changing, so that 
they.. no longer offer 
the same attractions as 
feeding grounds to the 
fowl. 

In the earlier days 
the Kankakee marsh 
was really a morass, im- 
passable and _ wide- 
reaching, full of quak- 
ing bogs whose depth 
was unknown, one of 
the wildest and most 
dangerous countries the 
hunter could easily dis- 
cover in any portion of 
the West. I have 
earlier written of the 
peculiar class of in- 
habitants who have so 
long clung tenaciously 
to the edges of this 
great game country, a 
class peculiar in itself 
and not to be dupli- 
cated in the entire 
country. Really there 
was room for the class. 
Nowhere else in the United States does there exist so 
large a body of untilled land so close to any great 
center of population. The average distance of the great 
Indiana marsh is about fifty miles from the city of 
Chicago, and it is crossed by nearly a dozen of the 

reat trunk lines of railroads running out of Chicago. 
t lies in the heart of a farming region where land is 
worth from $50 to $100 an acre. To say that this land, if 
fit for farming purposes, would be worth $25 an acre 
would be putting a very low value upon it. 

In company with friends I have many times wan- 
dered over many different portion of the Kankakee 
marshes, and it never occurred to me that that ground 
would be worth more than fourteen cents an acre at 
the outside. Upon the other hand, I have no daughter 
married to the Viceroy of India. If I had had per- 





spicacity and a daughter, the positions might have - 


been reversed between Mr. Levi Z. Leiter and my- 
self. This is the way the worthy get thrown down, all 
through life. We will let that pass. What I was going 
to say is, that Mr. Leiter and other great Chicago capi- 
talists did see the value lying under this wide Kan- 
kakee realm of mud and water, and wild rice and cat- 
tails. They quietly went to work and bought up great 
tracts of this land at low prices. The Maksawba Club 
holdings practically passed into the hands of others 
through purchases of the stock, the 5,000 acres of that 
body of land being capitalized at about $5 an acre. 
‘hen the great dredges began their work. For years 
we have seen them cutting their way toilsomely across 
the great marshes, but the old marsh still seemed to 
hold its own. At len shooters began to notice that 
there was more’ and more dry ground around the 
marshes, less and less feeding ground for the jack- 
snipe. The fall flight of snipe and ducks steadily de- 
creased, so that it was only in the spring that many 
birds could be found on the marsh. Now it is doubtful 
if even in the spring there can be found much longer 
any shooting of consequence. The great ditches are 
nearly done. The-river has been straightened until it 
now is shortened by one-fourth, or perhaps one-half in 
some places. Meek and subdued, shallow and muddy, it 
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runs alorig through straight-cut banks constructed by 
the hand of man. The great mallard holes which the 
Kankakee once held in the hollow of its arms are now 
dry and dusty. This fall the shooters kicked up dust 
in walking over what was last spring the best of the 
jacksnipe ground. The porous bog has sunk and set- 
tled and changed into some of the richest Black farming 
soil that ever lay out of doors. The meadows are run- 
ning out into the marsh, and the cornfields are following 
the meadows, The Kankakee is whipped, beaten, de- 
feated and subdued. A shallow, trivial stream, a 
mockery of its former self, it hurries on through the 
wide realm which was once its own as though glad to 
leave the scene of its departed greatness. The marshes 
are no more. In time the farms will spread still more 
widely over them. This is the passing of the Kankakee. 


Colorado Buffalo. 


From a gentleman who asks that his name be not 
given I get word that he lately talked with two Denver 
sportsmen who told him of a Colorado point where 
there is still to be seen a small band of buffalo, of 
which one has now and then been killed, but of which 
four or five are thought still to be alive. The informant 
thought they were wood bison. I take it that this is the 
little bunch of buffalo already reported from time to 
time in the ForEstT AND STREAM, but am glad to have 
the news, which may also be of service to the game 
authorities of that State, if it should chance appear 10 
be news to them. - » = 





A MINNESOTA RABBIT HUNTER’S CAMP. 
Photo by Mr. James Dougall. 


Quarantine and Quail. 


The fever scare in the South has affected the fall shoot- 
ing. New Orleans shooters complain that they can- 
not go out anywhere without meeting the quarantine 
restrictions. Memphis is under an air-tight quarantine, 
as well as other parts of Mississippi and Tennessee. The 
situation has interfered with sport in many branches, and 
it is hardly apt to be relieved until the first frosts, which, 
however, should soon be anticipated. 


Ducks. . 


The northern flight of ducks is not yet déwn in this 
part of the world, if we are indeed to have any flight at 
all of that sort this fall. They tell me that it is usually 
along in November that the northern flight strikes the 
California marshes. It is a little earlier in this part of 
the world, and our duck season may be said to be well 
advanced in Minnesota and Dakota. In the neighbor- 
hood of Chicago I hardly think we mav expect any 
very heavy shooting unless on such preserves as the 
Hennepin and Duck Island Club grounds, on the 
Illinois River. 

Mr. John E. Willing, Jr., and Mr. Ed. E. Richard- 
son, of La Crosse, Wis., returned last week from a 
shooting trip near Arlington, Minn. They brought back 
about 200 mallard ducks, besides many which they dis- 
posed of before coming home. 

The duck season is well on in Kansas. Near Cairo, 
Kan., Messrs. O. B. Stocker and C. H. Smyth, of 
Wichita, bagged 125 ducks on a trip this week. They 
report quail and chickens scarce, but ducks in good 
numbers. i seca 

Reports from Sanborn, Minn., state that game is fair- 
ly abundant in that neighborhood, duck shooting being 
good, while the chicken crop was good during the brief 
season. 

It seems that out in Salt Lake City the sportsmen do 
not devote themselves entirely to shooting grizzlies (al- 
though, by the way, I was talking with a gentleman 
this week who said that he recently obtained from Salt 
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Lake City a grizzly bear skin over oft. long). The 
opening of the duck season at Salt Lake City brought 
out an enthusiastic showing of sportsmen, although a 
universal report of poor luck seems to have been the 
main result. 

Many Northern and Southern sportsmen will be in- 
terested in the information that the famous Mitchell’s 
Lake, near San Antonio, Texas, is this year full of water 
again and has some feed. The ducks are in now, and the 
San Antonio sportsmen are making pilgrimages with 
something of the old-time regularity. 


Gokey, of Dawson. 


Every time you see the above head in the Forest 
AND STREAM you may depend that it is over some 
news, and some shooting news at that, not merely a 
pleasant saunter in the October sunshine. . My friend 
co writes me under date of Oct. 5 to the following 
effect: 

“The Jerome Marble party of sixteen has been here 
for some time, and the whole sixteen had a good time 
and got all the birds they wanted. This party is not 
made up of game hogs, but on the contrary of gentle- 
men sportsmen. They did not care to kill all the game 
they had a chance to kill. During their stay here I went 
with them to the State Fair, at Mandan, N. D., with 
their two cars, and they have this to say, that Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show is not in it with what they saw 
there. They went back to Massachusetts on the evening 
of Oct. 4, with the promise that on their next annual 
shooting party they 
would come back to 
Dawson. 

“Parties here who 
have had good shoot- 
ing up to date are 
Messrs. P. M. Snyder, 
of New York City; H. 
Staples Potter, of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; _O. N. 
Young and C. H. Moss, 
of Chicago; W. H. 
Gray, J. W. Tape, 
George Tucker, Lorin 
Fishback and E, C€. 
Cook, all of Chicago; 
D. A. Tyng and D. M. 
Cumings, of Chicago; 
A. A. Hart, C. M. Nel- 
son and George R. 
Finch, of St. Paul; W. 
H. Tubbs, Messrs. Gin- 
selman and Leffingwell, 
of Fargo, N. D.; G. F. 
Thompson, of New 
Yorks... City; . J... W. 
Strowbridge, of Cincin- 
nati. “All these gen le- 
men aré having what 
shooting they want and 
a good time. We have 
had a snowstorm here. 
and it has brought 
down the birds, and for 
the next thirty or forty 
days the air will be full 
of powder and _ shot. 
The W. B. Mershon 
party of nine will be on 
from Michigan -on the 
1oth of this month for 
a two-weeks’ shoot.” 


The Saginaw C owd. 


Mr. Gokey’s com- 
ment last above quoted 
received verification to- 
day, when a long, low, 
black, rakish and pirat- 
ical looking craft on 
wheels was seen in the 
offing, and later came 
to anchor in the Wisconsin Central Depot to spend 
Saturday. The craft bore the name of “W. B. Mer- 
shon,” and from observations made at a distance bears 
every appearance of being manned by a desperate crew, 
armed to the teeth and with full provisions for a long 
cruise. At this writing numbers of the crew are at 
large ashore, and one or two of the more daring ones 
are reported to have been seen in the neighborhood 
of the Auditorium Hotel, though no encounters are as 
yet reported. The representative of ForEst AND STREAM 
is upon their trail, and readers may be assured that no 
efforts will be spared to keep the public fully advised 
of the whereabouts of this craft and her crew. 

Later.—The dispatch boat of the Forest AND STREAM 
succeeded in landing a party on board the piratical craft 
this evening, and the worst suspicions are confirmed. 
Members of the expedition are Messrs. Geo. Dan Seib, 
of Bond Hill, Long Island; W. A. Avery, of Detroit, 
Mich.; J. E. Hinds, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Samuel Stevens, 
of Columbus, Ohio; J. W. Meek, of Columbus, Ohio; 
R. D. Schultz, of Zanesville, Ohio, the whole party be- 
ing under the lead of Mr. Wm. 'B. Mershon, of Saginaw, 
Mich., who goes as pilot into:regions made familiar by 
many earlier trips. The first stop will be made at 
Dawson, N. D., then the party will proceed to the Bad 
Lands of Montana, returning to Dawson later for 
geese. 


Tips. 


Mr. Mershon is a man very fertile in sporting sug- 
gestions and improvements and ideas. Two new things 
that I saw about the car this time were a new case for 
a rifle and a new mess box for a wagon. The latter is 
a handy contrivance indeed, something like a cow cook’s 
mess box, with a lid to let down for a kitchen table. 
This box, however, has about 400 pigeon holes in it for 
flour, sugar, spices, matches, salt, pepper and every- 
thing you can think of. It is made in the best way, its 
material being a triple crossed veneer so laid that it is 
impossible for the wood to warp ot shrink. The top of 
the lower compartment is made with a neat water- 
tight hinge, so that the contents cannot get wet. The 
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box goes nicely into a wagon bed, and the members of 
the Saginaw crowd this year may be sure they can have 
a good meal at any station of the road or any condi- 
tion of the weather. 

The other contrivance which Mr. Mershon has along 
this year is a wood case for a .30-40 Winchester rifle, 
the sort that has that two-story front sight. This case 
is cut out to fit the contour of the rifle; which is bedded 
perfectly in one side of the case, so that it can not pos- 
sibly be injured. The opposite side folds over the 
matrix case and latches with a tidy catch. In the back 
of the case is a slot cut for cleaning rods and rags and 
oiler. This case cannot be used as a saddle case, but 
for any ordinary travel by rail or by wagon, or for 
sending a rifle by express, it is the finest thing I ever 
saw. The Winchester people may want to see this 
case of Mr. Mershon’s some day, for it is perfection for 
the transportation of the .30-40. As to that°arm, Mr. 
Mershon says he would think of no other. He killed 
a number of deer with it last year, and says that this 
fall he is going to get a grizzly, of which animals they 
always see tracks in plenty in the bad lands. That they 
will get deer this trip is a certainty, and I hope they 
get the bear. 


Quail, 

The quail season is now on for the most of our 
Western shooting regions. It is pleasant to report 
that these admirable game birds are more than holding 
their average numbers. From all I can learn, I should 
say that the quail season for Illinois, for Iowa, Kan- 
sas and lower Minnesota, as well as for Michigan south 
peninsula and upper Indiana, is better than the average 
of the past four years. As to the Southern quail fields 
I cannot say so much, as it is still too early for much 
quail shooting there. 

Reports personally received from Michigan state that 
the birds are abundant enough, but many of them so 
very smali that a good sportsman will not shoot at 
them. The weather has been rather warm. On the 
whole the quail shooting of that State will be better two 
or three weeks later than it is at present. The crop is 
a great one. 

In the neighborhood of Bloomington, Ill., quail are 
reported in unusual numbers this fall. From the line of 
Bloomington southward, in Illinois, there will be good 
quail shooting from now on out of most any of the little 
towns. In all that part of the State, however, and more 
especially in the lower part, and in upper Missouri, 
the supply of quail will depend somewhat on the migra- 
tion. It is not generally known, yet I consider it to 
be true and proved by the observations of many accu- 
rate sportsmen, that there is a regular migration of quail 
to the southward in the territory above mentioned, and 
that this occurs, if not every year, at least very often. 
This fact I have earlier mentioned in the columns of 
FOREST AND STREAM. 

Around Lansing, Mich., quail are, according to re- 
ports, very numerous this fall, but local shooters say 
that the law ought to begin on Nov. 1, as the birds are 
too small to shoot at the beginning of October. 

Several shooters of Grand Rapids, Mich., who went 
out on opening day, had good luck. A nice mixed bag 
was made by Gen. I. C. Smith, Dr. Wooster and Mr. 
P. O’Rilley, who got twenty-seven birds, woodcock, 
grouse and quail. 

Sedgwick county, Kan., though boasting the largest 
city of the State, Wichita, boasts also that it has more 
quail this fall than any county in the State. This Kan- 
sas quail shooting is most enjoyable sport, as I can 
testify after many days spent in the low and open covers 
of that favored land. The hedge row shooting of Kan- 
sas isthe easiést and most deadly form of quail shooting 
to be found in America. 

By the way, at Abilene, Kan., another town which I 
once visited and found to be full of good sportsmen, and 
in a country full of game, I observe they are now form- 
ing a protective association to look after violators of 
the game laws. The local shooters offer $50 for con- 
viction. It is said that market hunters are shipping a 
great many quail out of that part of the State. 

Texas opens her quail season Oct. 1. The Dennison 
Herald states that a great many Dennison shooters are 
going out after the “festive flutterers.” I presume the 
newspaper means quail. I could never see any real rea- 
son for calling a quail a “festive flutterer,” or a trout a 
royal encarnadined beauty of the gurgling stream, or 
other words to that effect. 

Messrs. Geo. Thorn and W. B. Leffingwell, both of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., this city, will start late this 
fall for an extended hunting trip in Texas. They go 
on the invitation of a friend at Dallas, and will shoot 
ducks on a club preserve, and quail in some of the best 
covers in the world. Their trip will include a visit to 
the famous Rockport waters, and before they return to 
Chicago they will have had the best time they ever 
knew, even in their extended sporting experiences. 


A Side Hunt. 


They have some game out in Minnesota, and I pre- 
sume that under fair treatment they always would have 
game there. The town of Graceville, Minn., was once 
reputed.to be in ore of the best shooting countries in 
that State. I take it that the shooters of Graceville do 
not like their game and want to get rid of it, for it is 
announced that a big hunting contest has been planned 
by the sportsmen of Graceville for Oct. 17 and 18. 
Seventy-two men will participate, and will be divided 
into two sides. 


Past and Present. 


I have had occasion to mention above the fact that 
the Jerome Marble special car party was this fall in 
North Dakota. The trips of the Jerome Marble party 
have in a way been famous ones, and cover a number of 
years. At one time this party used to go down into the 
Indian Territory, which at that time was considered the 
best shooting country of the West. I do not know how 
long it has been since the last trip was made to the 
Indian Nations, but presume that the change was made 
on account of the failing game supply of that country. 
It is a fact that to-day the Indian Nations are cleaned 
out of their game, and that probably there-never will be 
much shooting there again. The opening up of the 


country by the railroads, and the settlement of large 
bodies of land by the many homesteaders, have been 
causes in the extermination of the game. Deer and 
turkeys are now as scarce in the Nations as they are 
about anywhere else, and even the chickens and quail 
are now uncertain quantities. 

The remote and wilder portions of every Western dis- 
trict offering any abundance of game afte now sought out 
with wonderful exactness by non-resident sportsmen. 
One after another these good game countries are cleaned 
up. I know of only two regions in the United States 
open to wildfowl shooters which may be called really 
good game countries. These are North Dakota and the 
Gulf coast of Texas. The towns of Dawson in North 
Dakota, and Rockport or Galveston in Texas, are in 
their way centers of a great news interest to sportsmen. 
When they cease to hold this interest, where will the 
non-resident shooters be going then? To Alaska, in 
part, very likely, and to-the far British Northwest. I 
name Dawson and Rockport as the extreme northern 
and southern shooting points of the traveling sportsmen 
(or let us call the Devil’s Lake country of North 
Dakota as the northern edge of the shooting region). 
Between these points and the Gulf coast there were once 
thousands of shooting points where one could have all 
the sport he cared for. To be sure, there are many 
points where he can still have this sport, but to one who 
has really had any knowledge of this country for the 
last decade the changes in its shooting resources are 
far from pleasant to contemplate. The glories of the 
Platte River have departed. The Arkansas River is no 
longer a wonderland of wildfowl. The Indian Nations 
are shot out. The once apparently exhaustless covers of 
Texas are said to be failing. The New Madrid country 
of the Sunk Lands, once miraculous in its duck supply, 
was long ago shot out. One by one the famous locali- 
ties have lost their fame. Is it mere calamity howling 
to note these facts and their significance, or is it mere- 
ly a just and open-eyed view of the actual state of 
affairs in Western shooting? I have been working on 
ForREST AND STREAM for ten years, and in those ten 
years I have seen such changes in the game resources 
of the West as would break your heart to think about. 


A Game Record. 


I wonder if we stop to reflect how many thousands and 
millions of head of game, of one sort or another, are 
killed in the United States every year? The Tamalpais 
Sportsmen’s Club, of San Francisco; in its annual re- 
port, says that 1,761 quail and 44 snipe were listed on 
its game books for 1897. The club records state that 
since Oct. 1, 1892, there have been killed 10,970 quail and 
96 deer. A glance over the individual scores does not 
show any extraordinary amount of game killed by any 
one man, but the totals are extremely significant. The 
men who complain because they cannot kill 100 birds 
a day when they go shooting are the men who do not 
deserve any shooting at all. A club limit of fifty birds 
to the man per day is a liberal one in any part of the 
United States, and is one which ought not to be ex- 
ceeded... :‘The‘ time will come when twenty-five birds a 


. day will be princely sport. If the hundred-birds-a-day 


men will stop to figure how much game would be killed 
on that basis in a single day by himself and men of 
similar ambitions, and will then multiply that amount by 
the number of days in the total shooting season, and 
then multiply that by five or ten years, he will begin to 
ask himself where the game is all to come from. The 
Tamalpais Club is a moderate one, but the figures foot 
large for five years. How about the market totals and 
sportsmen totals for the entire country? 


Personal, 


Mr. W. H. Mullins, of Salem, Ohio, the well-known 
maker of metal hunting and fishing boats, was in the 
city this week on a brief visit. 


‘Th: Minnesota Indian War. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 6—The daily papers this week 
are full of accounts of the so-called Indian uprising in 
Minnesota. As usual these stories are full of inaccu- 
racies, partly due to the hurry of preparations, and part- 
ly to the inaccuracy of the sources of information. As 
this “outbreak” is occurring on the shores of Leech 
Lake, Minn., within six miles of one of the best patron- 
ized sporting resorts of the West, and adjacent to a 
country which in natural course of events would have 
been overrun with deer and moose hunters this fall, I 
take it that a brief resume of the facts may not be out 
of place in the Forest AND STREAM. The history of 
this “Indian war” is much like that of many other In- 
dian wars, or armed disturbances in which whites and 
Indians have taken part. It is a story in which ignor- 
ance, misunderstanding, dishonesty and bad faith play 
as usual their leading parts. 

Some time during the past summer some individuals 
of the tribe of Chippewas, who live on. Bear Island, in 
Leech Lake, were accused of selling whisky to the In- 
dians. Some of these men were arrested and taken to 
Duluth for trial. Other Indians were taken as wit- 
nesses, necessary to the conviction of the accused 
parties. After these witnesses had testified, they were 
turned loose in the streets of Duluth, strangers, hundreds 
of miles from home, unprovided with mileage for their 
return, and without any knowledge of the new sur- 
roundings in which they found themselves. These acts 
the Indians did not understand,. but thought it injustice 
orf part of the Great Father. Added to this was the in- 
dignation of the whole tribe over the invasion of their 
reservation by the lumbermen, under the so-called “burnt 
timber act,” to which reference was lately made in the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM. ‘| Last winter these lum- 
bermen stole 20,000,000ft. of lumber from the Indians of 
the Leech Lake reservation, under cover of this burnt 
timber act. The Indians had been told that the reserva- 
tion belonged to them. They thought they owned it. 
When their timber was taken they thought the Great 
Father had been unjust. All of which was perfectly 
true. 

At the time of the arrest of the whisky sellers there was 
one bad Indian, who escaped and refused to come in. 
He did, however, come in on annuity day to the agency 
near Walker, Minn. He was seized in the trader’s store. 


— of Bape ewe saw A se — the = ae 
took away prisoner. He retreated to his*home an 
defied the officers to take him. . We 

The part of the tribe of Chippewas to which this man 
belonged lives, and for a long tirtie-has lived, on Bear 
Island, a body of and situated on the east side of Leech 
Lake. This island is about three miles long and perhaps 
three-quarters of a mile in width. It has long been held 
by the Chippewas as a sort of stronghold. Here was 
fought one of the bloodiest battles of the ancient wars 
between the Sioux and Chippewas. The Sioux attacked 
by night, coming out in their canoes to take the island, 
but were repulsed by the determined resistance of the 
Chippewas. Although the. Sioux were located far to the 
west in the reservation days, the Chippewas have al- 
ways held Bear Island by their ancient right. There 
are only about 150 persons who hold this island, and all 
of these are blanket Indians. The fugitive wanted by 
the authorities belong to this Bear Island band. He 
made his home on the main land, on a rocky point 
about a mile from the island. It was here that the 
deputy marshal and the troops this week attempted his 
arrest. Some of the newspaper stories say that the 
troops moved on Bear Island. This is not the case, be- 
cause the Indians had left Bear Island in anticipation of a 
fight, and had taken to the main land, where they could 
not be penned in, but could. scatter and escape. Some 
of the daily newspapers printed maps, showing Bear 
Island located on the west side of Leech Lake, and 
marked the spot where the fight took place as near 
Walker, Minn. This is altogether erroneous. _ The daily 
editors, no doubt, mistook for Bear Island that long 
headland near Walker on which the agency buildings 
are located. The truth of the matter is that the officers 
and troops sailed in launches, nearly twenty miles across 
Leech Lake, before they reached Bear Island. Then 
they disembarked on the headland above mentioned, 
where the fugitive had been joined by all the blanket In- 
dians of Bear Island. Back of this point stretches a 
great point of hardwood timber, matted with the heavy 
underbrush common to all such timber. Along the beach 
at this point is a narrow strip of sand. Here, it seems, 
the soldiers gathered to make their coffee. The In- 
dians were concealed in the brush back of the beach, and 
it was from such cover that they probably did the firing 
which resulted in the loss of life reported by the party 
of officers and troops. The country lying east of Leech 
Lake is rarely visited by white men. It has been little 
known by the sporting public until within the past 
year, since which time it has received considerable at- 
tention in these columns as a good shooting and fishing 
country. The Indians may scatter to the east and north- 
east into those districts most affected by the non-resi- 
dent deer hunters in their fall hunting. If they are feel- 
ing very ugly they might pick up a deer hunter or 
two, though this is altogether improbable. 

The above facts I gained largely from an interview with 
Mr. H. G. McCartney, the owner of Kabekona Camp, on 
Woman Lake, located near the edge of the Leech Lake 
reservation. Mr. McCartney last month made a trip 
over this identical region, some mention of which trip 
was made in the Forest AND STREAM at that time. It 
may be gathered that this is a wild and lawless part of 
the pine woods country. Near Mr. McCartney’s hotel 
lives old Bungo Buck, an outlawed Indian who has a 
certain following about kim. The attitude of Bungo 
has been hostile to the others of his tribe, but should he 
now conclude to go on a little warpath of his own, he 
might make trouble for shooters or fishers in that neigh-. 
borhood. This possibility has been considered by at 
least one party, who intended to make a hunting trip 
of some weeks in that region. Members of this party 
are Messrs. Clark, Pope and Reed, with the newspaper 
artists, W. L. Wells and William Schmedtgen, all of 
Chicago. These gentlemen will perhaps defer their 
trip. Mr. Schmedtgen was one of the ablest newspaper 
artists with the army in Cuba. Here he became ill and 
returned home to recover his health. He said that he 
did not relish the idea of going into another war for his 
health, so he thought he might wait until the clouds 
rolled by. Messrs. R. R. Donnelly and Alex. Lloyd, two 
well-known Chicago sportsmen, have beén in camp 
weeks. They are now out of the woods and home again. 
Mr. and Mrs. Blin Smith, of Dixon, IIL, have also been in 
and Mrs. Blin Smith, of Dixon, Ill, have also been in 
camp on Little Boy Lake, in the same region. On Sept. 
28 word came that Mr. Smith had caught two muscal- 
longe, 28 and 3olbs. This camp has not been heard from 
since that time. It is altogether unlikely that the least 
danger attaches to a hunting or fishing trip anywhere in 
that region. , 

It is stated that the Bear Island Indians were further 
incensed by the report that the Government intended to 
remove them from their reservation and place them on 
the White Earth reservation, further west. They con- 
sidered this removal from their ancient citadel on Bear 
Island as something more than their tribal pride could 
endure. No doubt these Indians are in the wrong, and 
no doubt they will be punished. Yet, if we look at it 
from their side, the side of ignorance and misunder- 
standing, we may perhaps realize that they hardly knew 
what all this was about, though they feel that they have 
been imposed upon until they would rather die than to 
endure it ahy longer. They may be wrong in this, from 
our standpoint, but this is perhaps the way it seems to 
them. Under the whole pitiful story lies the greed of 
commerce. The lumbermen want the pine lands of these 
Minnesota reservations. E. Hoveu. 

1200 Boyce Buriptnc, Chicago, Hil. 


Massachusetts Partridge Snaring. 

Danvers, Mass., Oct. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Two weeks of our shooting season has gone and not 
much game has been killed. I went out on the opening 
day and got one partridge and one woodcock; have been 
out twice since and got a partridge on the hills or high 
ground, the other times in swamps. Game seems to be 
scarce or else I can’t find it. I hear of a man in 
Middleton who had twenty-nine i that had 
been s ied to death to ship to Boston markets, and 
he stated that he believed over 100 had been snared and 
sold in Boston the week before. I was unable to learn 


his name, and as there are so many in the business up 
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that way, it is hard work to pick out the guilty one. It 
seems a e that such a thing should exist in this 
State, at is what makes it sych dull snort hunting 
Or Pat dges. ey can’t snare the woodcock, and 
quail they don’t seem to bother, but just the partridges. 
I have heard of a few snipe being along. 

Mr. E. H. Langdon killed the, first fox of the sea- 
son. A fox hunting party started out. bright and early 
on Oct. 1 from peecesile. _Mr. D. S. Brown was the 
lucky man this time. On the whole, I think quail, wood- 
cock and gray squirrels are fairly plenty, with partridges 


scarce, Owing principally to illegal snaring. 
Joun W. Bassirt. 





We advised Mr. Babbitt to communicate with the 
Massachusetts Rod and Gun Club (Henry J. Thayer, 
Sec’y, State street Exchange Building, Boston), whose 
detectives have done capital work in suppressing the 
snares; and under date of Oct. 6 he writes: 

“Yours received, mentioning the Massachusetts Rod 
and Gun Club as an association which would probably 
prosecute the game snarers of Middleton. I under- 
stand that such action has been taken, and one of the 
men was arrested last week and convicted, being caught 
with two partridges just taken from his snare.” 





A Florida Diana. 
BROOKSVILLE, Fla., Sept. 25.—Editor Forest and 


Stream: Hernando county is now much exercised over 
a picture, another “Diana after the Chase,” of which it 
is justly proud, and which it thinks is worthy a place in 
the art galleries of the Paris Exposition, the subject 
being Miss Virginia B. Tucker, the accomplished daugh- 
-ter of Capt. J. F. Tucker, of this place, a vivacious 
brunette, and a great favorite in society. 

Late one afternoon Miss Tucker shouldered her gun, 
and followed by her pointer, strolled off into the ham- 
mock near by in quest of game. In a very short time 
she returned, bearing a squirrel and trailing from a stick 
thrown over her shoulder a rattlesnake 6ft. long, 
equipped with eight rattles and a button. The dog at 
her side had suddenly sprung back in terror, and glan- 
cing quickly around she beheld not 4ft. away the glit- 
tering folds of the monster partially concealed in a 
bunch of palmetto. So quickly did her shot follow the 
discovery that the honorable old fellow had not time 
to sound his tocsin before he had parted with the greater 
portion of his head. 

With stately tread the victor led in the triumphant 
procession, and when she threw down before an awe- 
struck crowd the still writhing snake there was not the 
least suggestion in step or voice of the slightest trepi- 
dation. The snake skin is being carefully tanned, to 
be fashioned into a belt, which the huntress will orna- 
ment with the rattles and wear as a trophy of that 
proud day. A DEVOTEE. 


Deer of Canachagala Lake. 


Mr. Byron E. Coot, of North Lake, sends this note of 
deer killed in Canachagala Lake, in the Adirondacks: 
*Canachagala Lake is situated three miles from the head 
of North Lake and one mile from Bisbey Lake. The 
Adirondack League Club owns nearly all of the land sur- 
rounding the lake and has had men stationed at North 
Lake, also at Bisbey Club, to warn people from tres- 
passing upon their lands and to keep poachers (as they 
call them) from hunting and fishing upon any waters 
within their preserve, so that few have dared to go 
that way this season. Last week men in the employ of 
the State were sent there to repair the State dam. They 
found two deer that had been shot, stqnes tied to their 
necks and sunk in the lake. They had been killed some 
time, perhaps before the season opened, for they had 
decomposed, so that they came to the surface and were 
easily found. The two deer found were does, and as no 
part of them had been taken away it looks as if they 
bad been killed by floating, for in still-hunting one can 
; enerally tell if it is a buck or-a doe before he- shoots. 
No doubt whoever did this killing was some one who 
wanted a pair of antlers to take home, so that he could 
show his friends what a sportsman he was. He may 
have been in looks, but he certainly was far from it in 
principle. Deer are poor in flesh this year, the same be- 
ing the reports from other parts of the woods. We have 
a record of twenty-three deer killed in the vicinity of 
North Lake so far this season. That does not include 
any that have been pickled.” 





A Virginia Game Center. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Licking, in Goochland 
county, Va.: I am here about two miles from the James 
River, near Irwin Station, James River Division of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company, and about 
thirty-five miles above Richmond. The country round 
about, within a radius of twelve miles, is a splendid game 
country. Quail are exceptionally numerous this season. 
Wild turkeys are fairly numerous. Besides these there 
are deer, ruffed grouse, geese, ducks, squirrels, hares 
and a few woodcock. The hunting season opens on Oct. 
15, and lasts until Jan. 1. Readers of Forest anp 
StREAM contemplating a Virginia hunting excursion 
would do well, I am sure, to correspond with Mrs. C. 

- L. Leake, of Licking, respecting opportunities and ac- 
commodations. 


Shifts and Expedients. 


Brewer, Me.—It seems really curious how people 
far apart do the same things. Col. Mather tells of ex- 
tracting a tooth with bullet moulds. I once had one 
extracted in the same way. I have had a boot mended 
with a waxed end made by putting a beaver’s smeller 
on instead of a hog’s bristle; the cut was close to the 
sole, where needles could not be used, and we had no 
bristles» I have seen Hiram L. Leonard, the rod- 
maker, make a hunting watch out of ome which had a 
broken crystal by cutting a round piece out of an old 
tin dish, concaving it with a bullet mould and filing 
its edges till it was a perfect fit. M. Harpy. 








Grouse in Cen «© ' 

ITHACA, N, Y., Oct. 8—As the open game season ad- 
vances it discloses a pretty fair supply of ruffed grouse. 
Some hard shooting was had on these birds at the be- 
ginning of the season, when they were fresh and guile- 
less, and many a two-third grown grouse went limp into a 
capacious. coat pocket during the early days of Septem- 
ber. The birds are now furnishing magnificent sport, 
and the sportsman in quest of a day’s shooting will 
find Geer’s Gulf, just south of this city, the covers around 
Newfield, West Danby, Spencar Summit, Van Ettenville 
and the lake country east of Cayuga lake, fruitful grounds 
to hunt over. 

Gray squirrels are numerous in all the suitable timber 
about Ithaca, Candor, West Danby, North Lansing, 
Etna, Genoa, Enfield and Mecklenburg. Herbert Wil- 
son reports having shot a fox squirrel in the vicinity of 
Ithaca recently, the first one.reported seen hereabouts in 
a number of years. Rabbits are plentiful enough to 
furnish a spirited measure of sport in the gray Novem- 
ber days to come. CHILL. 





The Pump Gun. 


Pumptown, Va., Sept. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The only thing I have to say in comment on Mr. Hop- 
kins’ word for the pump gun is that he has overlooked 
or at least not noted the tendency of this facile arm to 
promote rapid shooting, which means shooting excess. 
The man with the pump shoots and shoots and keeps on 
shooting; when if he had an ordinary gun he’d have to 
stop. The pumper does not belong to the Shooters’ 
Moderation Society. . SINGLE BARREL. 





Wisconsin Deer. 

Mr. C. J. Coon, of Woodruff, Trout Lake, Wis., a 
country which has not been much hunted, records that 
the deer, always plenty, are apparently now on the in- 
crease there. It is a section which may be recom- 
mended for its hunting opportunities. 


Sea ind River ishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it prefitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp STREAM. 














Where to go. 


One important, useful and considerable part of the Forzst anp 
Stream's service to the sportsmen’s community is the information 
given inquirers for shooting and fishing resorts. We make it our 
business to know where to send the sportsman for large or small 
game, or in quest of his favorite fish, and this knowledge is freely 
imparted on request. 

On the other hand. we are constantly seeking information of this 
character for the benefit of our patrona, and we invite sportsmen, 
hotel proprietors and others to communicate to us whatever may be 
of advantage to the sportsman tourist. 


Down Among the Fishes. 


In Two Parts—Part Two. 


_ “But of all. critters on this created airth, on the land or 
in the water, or in the air above ’em, them men’s the 
wust, continued the patriarchal pike, with an involun- 
tary quiver of the fins. “They al’ays was, when they 
hadn’t nothin’ but bone hooks an’ stone spears, an’ 
bark lines an’ nets, an’ they git wus an’ wus. The 
more we l’arn the more they I’arn, a-contrivin’ new con- 
traptions faster’n we git the hang of ol’ ones, an’ the 
scarcer we git, the thicker them pesky two-legged, gab- 
bin’, walkin’ frogs gits. Wherever the’s water for a 
fish to swim in, they’re arter us from the brooks that 
hain’t deep enough to cover you fellers’ backs to the sea 
that’s salter’n a pork rind frog, an’ as deep as from here 
to the sky. 

_ “A salmon ’at come from it up here tol’ me all about 
it. He was spawned ’way up here, an’ when he got 
growed about as big as thei little cusses that stan’s 
back there a-gawpin,’ him an’ his brothers an’ sisters 
put for the sea, where their father an’ mother come 
from. They useter come back here every year, till 
them blasted men built so many dams acrost the rivers 
an’ filled the water so full o’ sawdust an’ stuff a salmon 
couldn’t stan’ it, an’ now they don’t come no more. 

“That ol’ salmon he’d been everywhere, an’ seen most 
everything, an’ so he knowed somethin’; an’ me an’ him 
was thick as mud if he was a hey duc. 

“Wal, he tol’ me how them men up an’ tackled 
whales. Yes, sir; an’ killed ’em too, for all they’re a 
hundred times bigger’n any man every you see. Why, 
he tol’ me ’at he heard his gran’father tell how ‘at he'd 
-heard it from his’n, an’.so on, ’way back, how a whale 
swallered a man .oncte without chawin’, an’ that ere 
tarnal man lay ’round inside of him three whole days 
an’ nights without startin’ a hair, so the whale gin him 
up for a tough cud an’ hove him ashore, an’ you can 
scale me if he didn’t walk right off an’ go to preachin’. 

“But there’s sharks in the sea, some like us, only big- 
ger, an’ when they git a holt of a man they chaw him 
up till he can’t kick, let alone gab. Them sharks: make 
a reg’lar business of eatin’ men, an’ I wish they’d a 
lot on ’em come up here. 

“Wal, as I was a-sayin’, them men’s al’ays arter us 
fish from the time. we’re just big enough for bait till 
we're knocked out some way or nother, an’ that makes 
me think’o’ the first time one on ’em tackled me. 

“It was along late in the fall, when all the weeds in 
the ma’sh was dead an’ rusty, an’ the wind had thrashed 
the last wild oats, so’t the ducks had to dive to git 
’em off’m the bottom, an’ the wil’ geese come a-sloshin’ 
in to stay over night an’ off again in the mornin’ with 
the north wind a-chasin’ ’em with both hands full o’ 
snow squalls a-siftin’ out betwixt the fingers. Then 
one night it quit a-yellin an’ whistlin ‘through the weeds, 
but the breath on’t hung over ’em cold enough to nip 


the life out’n anything that didn’t wear fur or feathers. 


The mushrats put the last wisp o’ thatch out their 
housen an’ took a good-by mouthful o’ free air that 
night, an’ next mornin’ the whole crick lay quiet as 
moonshine, ma’sh an’ channel under a sheet of ice an 
inch thick an’ so clear you’d bump your nose ag’in it 
if you didn’t look mighty sharp. 

‘Thinks, says I, them cussed men can’t go in them 
boats no more, an’ we sha’n’t be bothered by ’em for 
a spell anyway, nor ‘kingfishers, nor hawks, nor cranes 
nuther, for the’ can’t nothin’ git at us from above. I 
hadn’t more’n said it afore I hear’d the ice a-creakin’ 
an’ a-ringin’ over my head, an’ up I went to see what 
all the rumpus was. Fust thing I bumped my nose ag’in 
the ice, an’ whilst I lay up ag’in it along come a shadder 
an’ then one o’ them men, a young one, a-straddlin’ 
’long on some iron runners, an’ then down come suthin’ 
ker-slam right over me an’ knocked me insensible. I 
wa’n’t so big as those little cusses out there, an’ didn’t 
know much more proberbly, but when I come to what 
little I did know, the little man had got a hole chopped in 
the ice an’ was a-reachin’ one of his hands, red as perch’s 
fin, down arter me an’ a-hollerin’ to another one of his 
own sort, ‘I’ve stunted a good one, Jim!’ 

“Just as he got a holt on me I got a wiggle on me 
an’ slid out’n his fingers like an eel. The wiggle an’ 
the squeeze shot me off furder’n he could reach, into 
deep water, an’ pretty soon I got all right in my head 
and body. I tell ye, I laid low arter that ’til the ice got 
so thick you couldn’t see the sun through it, nor scarcely 
daylight ’nough to ketch a minny. . 

“Then they cut holes through it an’ let dowm hooks 
with live minnies on ’em, too big for me to swalfer, 
but many is the good pickerel an’ pike I seen go 
a-squirmin’ an’ a-strugglin’ up through them holes, never 
to come back ag’in. I could hedr ’em a-slappin’ the ice 
a spell, but it didn’t last long in the cold, dry air up 
there. 


“One day one on ’em got shoved back some way 
arter he was froze stiff as a bill-fish’s bill, an’ I'll be 
speared if he didn’t thaw out an’ come to as lively as a 
water-bug. You bet your gills, he looked out for min- 
nies wi’ a hook in ’em arter that. : 

“It run along four, five year arter that winter afore 
I got into another scrape with a man, am’ then it was 
one on ’em in a boat a-draggin’ a piece of pork an 
red cloth on the end of thirty foot o’ string. I knowed 
the thing wa’n’t no sort o’ fish, but I was just foel 
enough to git a holt on ’t to find out what it was; an 
I found out more’n I wanted to, for I got a hook in the 
thin o’ my jaw. The ol’ bow-back quit a-paddlin’ an 
gin his pole a yank that tore a slit in my jaw an inch 
long, an’ lucky for me he did, for when I buckled to 
an’ swam faster’n he pulled, the hooked dropped out, an 
I showed him my tail mighty sudden. 

“A few years arter that some cussed man got up a 
shiny, yaller thing that looked some like a young perch, 
an’ lots o’ our relations got fooled with ’em, for there 
was two big hooks fastened to it that hung to your jaw 
like a blood-sucker to a mud turkle’s leg. I seen some 
on ’em get yanked on the journey to the fryin’-pan, an 
I didn’t try titles wi’ the brass clam shell, but by an’ by 
some feller fixed up a cuter contrivance that weat skivin 
through the water slick as a shiner, an’ looked so tempt- 
in’ ’at I jest had to shet on to it same as our friend here 
did to-day, an’ I got the same sass, a hook in my jaw 
an’ two more just ready for the job. | A as 

“I tried to break the string, but it hel’ like death, 
easin’ up on me when I’d git the best pull on it an 
haulin’ on me every time I stopped to rest my fins. The 
hole in my jaw wore pretty big, an’ just fore I got 
tuckered I happened to think o’ my ol’ trick o’ runnin’ 
up on the string, an’ I tried it for a last chance. The 
wa’n’t none too much room, an’ I didn’t get a good slack 
till I was right alongside the boat, an’ under the man’s 
hand. Then I ducked my head an’ dropped the hook, 
an’ down I went, heavin’ a finful o’ water int the feller s 
face ’at left him a-winkin’ an’ cussin’ in a way ‘at most 
spilte his luck for that day. I tell you that slack-line 
kink is the best one ] know when a feller git his jaw 
snagged; but the best way is to steer clear of all con- 
traptions ’at has got a string hitched to em, an’ thet’s 
my rule, hungry or mad or on a tear. , 

A big lout of a German carp, who had remained un 
observed while he was listening among the weeds, now 
pushed forward and remarked, with an air of superior 
viet my vrents, I dells you vat vid you de madder 
vas, dat you eats oudt de flesh altogeder, de fish, de 
vorm ant de vrog. Now if you dakes only de. fegetable 
you vas not be drouble, vor you vinds not in dat de 
hook effer. I vas lif here von year, ant I vas not be 

ch alretty.” Samal >, 
oa Hello, of Sour Kraut! Is that you a-talkin’?” cried 
the old pike, turning himself slightly to roll a scornful 
eye upon the intruder. “Wal, now, Pll tell ye what's 
the matter wi’ you. You’re so dumb mis able the’ don’t 
nobody want ye enough to try to ketch ye! x 

“Vat vor de beobles pring us all de ozean agross it 
ve don’t vorth sometimes? a ae blenty alretty! 

id the carp, growing red in the gills. ; 
avon the wk acne conceded, “an’ the’s Span- 
iards an’ Dutchmen, an’ the devil knows what, has 
fetched ’emselves over here when the’ was enough better 
folks a-livin’ here a’ready. Red as salmon they ‘was, an 
decenter behaved ‘an folks is now. A fish could live 
then wi’out runnin’ ag’in forty diffunt ways o gittin 

illed.” , : 

- Sey dont’ know how to lif on de fegidaple like ve 
does. Dat de druple vas vid you!” the carp retorted. i: 

“Why don’t you go up int’ the lots an’ eat clover an 
cabbages, an’ leave the water to fish that wants it! You 
taste o’ ma’sh weeds so’t the devil couldn’t eat ye, an’ 
tough hain’t no name for you. I chawed on one o 
your young uns till I got tired, an my mouth tasted 
wus’n if a lesaity o’ mushrats had slep’ in it?’ 

“You haf nét de guldivadet balate, you vild Ameri- 
gans,” the German remarked, with offensive superiority. 

“Now you git out o’ here wi’ your Dutch airs afore 
I bite ye!” the old pike snapped out so angrily and with 
so threatening a movement that the carp scuttled away . 
among the weeds, whose swaying tops marked his pon- 
derous progress. 


“Them furreign fellers makes me sick wi’ the airs 
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they put on,” said the patriarch, as he settled to his 
restful position again and the curling eddies untangled 
and straightened themselves into the liquid calm. 

“They don’t appear to think ’at anybody can be born 
here wi ariy brains in ’em,” said one of the larger mem- 
bers of his audience. ‘ 
“Wal, suh, dat hol’ Dutch was feel purty plump, prob’- 
ly,” an eel of Canadian birth remarked, as he squirmed 
up from the muddy bottom in a swelling cloud of sedi- 
ment, “but Ah’m’s tol’ you ’f a feesh a’n’t heat some feesh 
’e a’n’t good feesh heese’f. Dat’s de way Ah’m’s do, me, 
an’ Ah’m’s pooty good kin’ o’ fish, me, Ah to’ you!” 

“You call yourself a fish?” the old pike demanded, 
glowering down at the intruder over the side of his jaw. 
“Your father was a water-snake an’ your mother was a 
ling, you ill-begotten cuss, an’ if you don’t quit a-kickin’ 
up that wet dust I’ll come down there an’ slap your 
jaw wi’ my tail.” 

At this threat the eel doubled lithely up on himself 
and retreated under cover of the roily cloud, from be- 
hind which he fired a volley of mixed epithets against 
all the generations of pike and pickerel that had lived 
since the foundation of the world. The gills of the pike 
boiled with wrath, but he restrained an impulse to dash 
after the insulter, and shouted after him, “You nasty 
snake, you! You know well enough that the’ wouldn’t 
no decent fish dirty his scales with ye. But for all that 
the’s men ’at eats em’,” he added, disgustedly. 

“An’ that makes me think it was men we was talkin’ 
about when that weed-chawer come pokin’ his nose 
into our conversation. Well, as I was a-sayin’, I kep’ 
clear o’ hooks, but I swam into a net oncte that snarled 
my gills an’ would ha’ been the death on me of a mush- 
rat hadn’t got tangled up in it clus to me an’ cut himself 
lose an’ me too. Then I kep’ my eyes open for nets in 
my path, an’ many a one I dodged ’round, an’ many’s 
the fish I’ve seen hung in ’em by their gills a-drowndin’ 
or dead as smelts, an’ others in a sort o’ bag that you 
run into an’ can’t find no way out on onless by good 
luck a mushrat gets in the same trap and cuts his way 
out. - 

“But one time I was a-cguisin’ ’round in the lake an’ 
was a-chasin’ a school o’ minnies along wi’ a lot of other 
pike an’ pickerel an’ wall-eyes an’ some perch, an’ havin’ 
lots o’ fun, when all to oncte one of the hind ones 
shouted, ‘Look out! the’s a seine a-comin.’ An’ when 
we looked back, sure enough, there was an army o’ fish 
a-comin’ an’ rollin’ an’ bilin’ an’ a-jumpin’ an’ skivin’ 
an’ divin’, above ’em a line o’ floats a-bobbin’ along 
in @ great half-circle an’ below ’em a line o’ sinkers 
a-sc.apiy’ the bottom so clust ‘at they raked up the 
clams an’ pitched ’em along by the bushel. On come 
the whole business, steady and sure, the floats an’ lead 
an’ clams a-walkin’ towards the slopin’ beach, calm an’ 
serene, but all the fish in an awful flurry, a black swarr 
o’ bullheads a-gougin’ an’ a-hornin one ‘nother, a 
everybody else, bass a-jumpin, perch an’ wall-eyes vy / 
their becks up a-rakin’ everything, bald-headed pike 2a’ 
pickerel makin’ things mighty onpleasant, suckers down 
in the mouth an’ lookin’ sorry they was there, clams 
wi’ their jaws sot tumblin’ an’ chuckin’ over one ‘nother 
like a scowload o’ stone upsot, a sturgeon as big as a man 
a-slashin’ ’round an’ kickin’ everybody right an’ left, an’ 
three, four eels a-squirmin’ back an” to an’ slimin’ the 
whole caboodle, an’ all scairt out o’ their scales. 

“T was scairt enough, but me an’ a walleye, with his 
eyes a-stickin’ out so’t you could ha’ bit ’em off, we stood 
out o’ the thick on ’em, seein’ now an’ then a bass jump 
the float line an’ git clear, but we knowed we wa’n’t 
spry enough to do that, an’ the rest on’ ’em come surgin’ 
along nigher an nigher to the beach, where we see two 
men a-haulin’ on the ropes, an’ grinnin’ like a catfish. 

“Says the walleye to me, ‘Gittin’ ‘round the end is our 
only chance.’ An’ wi’ that he pulled fin, an’ I arter him 
till we come to one end o’ the seine, where the foot of 
the tommy stick was a-plowin’ a, groove in the sand 
straight for the shore in water so shaller ’at walleye’ 
back fin was a-splittin’ the top on ’t an’ the grave 
scratched our bellies. The man that was pullin’ the 
rope there kep’ a-floppin’ it to scare the fish back, but 
me an’ walleye didn’t mind that. Up went the rope an’ 
tossed him up end ways tail fust, an’ down it come an’ 
hit me a slap in the middle o’ my back, but didn’t hurt 
us none, only to scare us, an’ then we was safe outside 
on’t. We didn’t pull up till we was rods away, an’ then 
we stopped to git our breath. 

“ “Pretty clust shave!’ says walleye, a-workin’ his gis 
for all they was wuth. ‘Did ye hear that man cuss whv.1 
he see us come. out?’ He was as big a walleye as ever 
I see, ‘most as big as I was then, glbs. or so, an’ ro 
doubt them men felt bad to see us git away. We veu- 
tur’d up behind the seine an’ see bushels o’ fish a-bein’ 
dragged ashore an’ that ol’ sturgeon makin’ the whole 
shore shake. I’d seen enough, an’ I laid a straight wake 
for the crik, where there wa’n’t no seine.” 

There was a sympathetic shiver of the audience, fol- 
lowed by a silence, which was broken at last by a greedy 
listener, who asked, “I suppose you had some scranes 
arter that?” . 

“Not by gittin’ into nets, I hain’t,” said the veteran, 
looking at his questioner over the corner of his mouth. 
“But there’s al’ays somethin’ turnin’ up if a feller moves 
‘round in the world, an’ maybe if he don’t. A clam 
even has scrapes; for along comes a mushrat an’ carries 
him ashore to die, or the waves of a big storm knock: 
him high and dry, or he gits a gravel stun in his shell 
an’ it makes a pearl ’at one o’ them men tears him open 
to git.” 

“Or some ol’ woman wants his shell to scrape ne: 
kettle, an’ that’s a pretty mean scrape!” one of the 
lighter-minded and lighter-weighted pickere] inter 
rupted. 

“You shet your head till I ... ‘one,” the elder saié 
petulantly, and then regaining his composure in a mo 
ment of silence continued: 

“Now that nigger bullhead a-pollywoggin’ there . 
a case in p’int, an’ jest hear the critter sing.” 

The bullhead was swimming leisurely past. near th 
bottom, with a devil-may-care smile on his broad coun 
tenance and in his twinkling little beady eyes, and jerk- 
ing his head sidewise, with every movement of his tail 
keeping time to the words he was singing to himselt 
and chirping a creaky refrain: 

“Dar nebbe’s nuffin’ like der bottom, karee, karée, karee; 
Come down to de bottom "long wid me,” 


“Sarvent, boss, you seen any wums layin’ ’roun’ heah 
loose a-waitin’ to be ?” 
“We hain’t a-huntin’ worms for niggers,” the old 


‘pike growled. “You go ‘long about your bus’ness, will 


ye?’ 

“Dat’s just what I’se doin’, boss. Pity you wa’n’t 
‘roun’ when manners was passed!” 

The bullpout wagged on his way, accelerating his 
»speed but little when one of the younger pike made a 
feint of dashing after him. 

“Don’t you never touch him,” the old pike called out, 
sharply. “Once when I was your age, an’ thought I 
knew a good deal more’n I did, I thought I’d try a 
bullhead. He looked as though he’d go down easy 
tail fust, an’ so he did, slick as a frog, till it came to his 
horns. They stuck in the corners of my mouth, an’ 
for all I could do wouldn’t go no furder, an’ what was 
wus, when I got sick on’t an’ tried to heave him out 
they wouldn’t le’ go. His back horn pricked my upper 
jaw so I couldn’t bite him, an’ he choked me so I 
couldn’t cuss, so there wa’n’t no relief for my feelin’s 
wi’ him a-laughin’ at me an’ callin’ of me all sorts o’ 
fools. I tore ’round till I was pretty nigh tuckered, an’ 
had about gin up ’at I was a gone sucker, when I 
come along where there was a man a-fishin’ with a 
worm on his hook. He see me, an’ dropped it just be- 
fore my nose, an’ I'll be scaled if that bullhead didn’t open 
his mouth an’ take in worm, hook an’ all. The man gin 
a twitch an’ snagged him, an’ begin to pull, an’ I had 
to hold back with every fin I had; but he pulled me half 
my length out o’ water, an’ I thought he had us both, 
when the bullhead come loose an’ went a-flyin over the 
man’s head, an’ not havin’ any use for either on ’em 
any more, I come away. It’s a pity a bullhead’s got 
them horns, for it’s good sweet-tasted meat if you could 
only git it.” 

“Anyhow, Uncle, you can’t say but what a man done 
you one good turn.” 

“Turned me pretty nigh wrong side out, if you call 
that a good turn,” growled the old fellow. “They don’t 
owe us no good will, but they hain’t quite so rough on 
us as they used to be, wi’ their nets an’ seines sot for 
us, an’ a-scoopin’ of us all the year round. They’ve got 
laws ag’in’ that an’ ag’in’ spearin’ of us, for they don’t 
want to destroy us off’n the face of the earth; but they’re 
bad enough yet, an’ al’ays will be. 

“One of the meanest tricks they ever served me was 
in the spring, years an’ years ago. We'd all been shet 
down under the ice for five months, an’ I tell you it 
looked good to see the sun a-shinin’ down ag’in bright 
an’ clear through the wrinkled water, an’ the white 
bellies of the ducks a-swimmin’ above us, an’ the mush- 
rats cuttin’ a clean wake from shore to shore. We could 
see the naked trees standin’ up ag’in’ the sky, wi’ 
their buds a-swellin’ an’ the blackbirds’ strung along the 
branches a-singin’ a song that sounded like the run- 
nin’ of a gravelly brook, an’ there was stake-drivers 
standin’ ’round in the coves a-thinkin’ they was a-sing- 
in’, when they made a noise like an ol’ pump that 
won’ draw without primin’. | 

“The sperit of the time o’ year got into everything, us 
fish amongst the rest; an’ I went up into the ma’sh to 
pick me out a half a dozen wives. I s’arched hither an’ 
yon an’ got up int’ the woods, where the water stood 
clear an’ brown three foot a last year’s leaves 
that foxes an’ ’coons an’ mink had traveled dry-footed 
ever in the fall. Finally I got away up in the edge o’ 
pastures where cattle feed in summer, an’ meaders where 

he stubble o’ last year’s mowin’ bristled under a foot 

* smooth water. 

“There were hundreds o’ frogs lazin’ ’n under the 
shaller water, an’ on the drift o’ dead weeds, but they 
wa’'n’t nothin’ to me then, for I found two as plump 
an’ pretty she-pike as ever you see, an’ was a-courtin’ 
’em up the*best I knew how, an’ keepin’ off other fel- 
lers a-comin’ ’round. So we was a-cruisin’ along to- 
gether in the clear water where the sun shone warm on 
us, an’ me, an’ no doubt them, calculated showin’ off 
our spots to the best, when I see a man a-pokin’ along 
half-way to his knees in it for all the world like an’ ol’ 
crane. When he see us, he up an’ p’inted a long iron 
thing with a hole in the end on’t right straight at us, 
but I never mistrusted he meant mischief till fust I knew 
there come a stream o’ fire an’ smoke a-pourin’ out o’ 
that holler iron with a noise like thunder, an’ the water 
over us was tore an’ shattered as if a whole hailstorm 
had been emptied there all in a heap. 

“Next I knew, I didn’t know nothin’; an’ the next 


- { was a-layin’ belly up with my feelin’s comin’ shiverin’ 


back into my body. A little ways off lay them two 
pretty creeturs with their shinin’ scales all tore an’ 
blood a-tricklin’ out an’ stainin’ the water around ’em. 
Then that mis’able man came splashin’ out to ’em, an’ 
reached down an’ hove ’em onto the land, an’ I hadn’t 
no more ’n heard ’em flop onto it afore he come to me, 
an’ was a-shettin’ one hand on my gills. I gathered all 
the strength I had for a stroke of my fins all to oncte, 
an’ I slid through his fingers like an icicle an’ scooted 
~~srd away. He took a step for’a’d an’ made a grab 
for me, but his foot ketched under a root an’ down 
he come rst a-top of me, ker slosh! like half an acre 
o’ bank cavin’ in. 

“But I'd cot right side up an’ slot out from under 
him easy erough, an’ he had all he wanted to do to 
tend to himself, for he was a-thrashin’ ’round, arms an’ 
legs, wus’n one o’ them sidewheel steamboats out in 
the lake, an’ spoutin’ water an’ cuss words as much 
one as t’other. The last I seen of him he was a-stan’in’ 
on the shore a-drainin’ an’ a-drippin’ from every p’int 
like a willer bough arter a summer shower.” 

There was a general gulp of satisfaction over this 
en ad of the enemy, while the old pike added, regret- 

y: 

“I was turrible sorry to lose them two wives. I 
ound enough others, but none sech as them was. Arter 
matin’ time was over an’ the young pickerel was hatched 
out, I was a-loafin’ ‘round on the ma’sh one night 
a-lookin’ at the stars shinin’ down through the still 
watez, when I see a bigger light that I thought ‘at fust 
was the moon a-risin’, till I seen it a-flarin’ an’ the 
sparks a-flyin’ up from it an’ showerin’ down like a rain 
o’ fire. Then I seen it was in a boat, an’ a man a-stan’- 
in’ up behind with a pole im his hand, an’ a-lookin into 
the water. There was another man settin’ in tother end 


a-paddlin’ slow an’ still, an’ I begin to ’spect they was 
up to some mischief. They was comin’ straight toward 
me, an’ so I started off out o’ their course, afore I 
thought they’d got nigh enough to do me any hurt; 
but the man wi’ the pole he seen me an’ let it drive right 
at me, full tilt. - 

‘“There was a five-pronged iron thing on the end of 
it, an’ one o’ the prongs just grazed my back. If it 
had hit me fair it would ha’ gone clean through me, for 
the prongs went full length into the bottom, so ’t the 
pole stood slantin’ in the water, a-tremblin’ with the 
force of the blow. All this I seen with the back o’ one 
eye, for I was scairt too bad an’ hurt, I didn’t know 
how much, to stay ’round there lookin’ at things, but 
just scooted till the light was glimmerin’ so fur be- 
hind me it looked like a drowndin’ lightnin’ bug. 

“A lot o’ my scales was raked off an’ my flesh was 
tore so the blood run, but it got well arter a spell, an’ 
I’d larnt another lesson about them cussed men. How 
many more I’ve got to l’arn afore I die, goodness 
knows, for there don’t appear to be no end o’ their 
wicked ways. 


“Say, is that a punkin seed or a rock bass a-comin’? 
Don’t ye never be fools enough to swaller any one 0’ 
the hump-backed, spike-finned little scamps. I do’ 
know what’s the good o’ fish bein’ built such shape any- 
way. Why, no, thet hain’t a punkin seed nor a rockie— 
it is one o’ them ’ere big-mouth bass ‘at puts on more 
airs now-a-days ’an a wood-drake in April, jest ’cause 
they’re some related to the black bass ’at them men 
makes such a fuss over, what for is more’n I know. 

“Big-mouth and small-mouth is just as comfortable 
to swaller when they’re young as a punkin seed or 
rockie, an’ when they git big you can’t swaller ’em, yet 
the men goes wild over ’em, an’ won't let one ‘nother 
catch ’em only jest sech time o’ year an’ jest sech ways, 
whilst they go for us all times an’ all ways. See that 
feller set up his back-fin, an’ stick out his under jaw 
as if the same water ’at held us wa’n’t quite good enough 
for him, an’ him smellin’ stronger ’n a mud-turkle, an’ 
no more fit to swaller ’n a thorn apple bush! Glumph! 
I don’t believe in no spike-backs puttin’ on sech airs.” 

The disparaging remarks were not unheard by the 
big-mouth, but he only stuck out his under jaw a 
little more contemptuously, and set his dorsal fin. more 
stiffly as he swam silently past the group of-unfriendly 
observers. 

“Hush your noise!” the old pike sharply commanded, 
though not one of the company was making the slight- 
est sound. “Do ye hear that? Well, that’s a boat 
a-comin’, an’ of course there’s men in it, an’ we'd better 
keep shady.” 

The cautious dip of oars, the crack of rowlocks and 
the recurrent ripple of water from the bow, in response 
to the slow, regular strokes, could now be distinctly 
heard, and now the boat’s bottom could be seen, and 
its shadow gliding steadily along the silty bed of the 
creek. The patriarch sculled himself backward half his 
length with a stroke of his pectoral fins and all his 
companions, save one pert young fellow, discreetly fol- 
lowed his example, backing into the marsh, till the 
drooping heads. of wild rice, the blue spikes of the 
pickerel weed and the angular burs of sedges jostled 
each other and rustled as if a stray cat’spaw of wind 
was snatching at them out of the breathless air. 

“What be you afeared of? I’m going to stay where 
I can see,” said young Malepert, boldly holding his 
place while an oar-blade flashed above him and launched 
from its tip a miniature whirlpool that bored so deep 
that the point of its hollow core tickled his back. 

“Mebby you'll see more ’n you want to,” the elder 
admonished him, but to no purpose. 

The boat passed, and its wake spent its last slow pulse 
among the rushes before a glittering spoon appeared 
goyds. off, drawn by a line so slender that it was in- 
visible at a little distance. In spite of the sage advice 
they had so lately listened to, some of the older fish 
were attracted by the shining lure, and made a move- 
ment toward it, but their younger relative being nearest, 
forestalled them by a swift, sudden dash and seized it. 
His jaws closed upon it savagely, but were met by 
something as hard as his sharp teeth, and that slipped 
through them till three as sharp hooks were firmly 
planted in his mouth. 


This strange thing, which was neither fish nor frog, 
yielded so readily to his first instinctive -burst of flight 
that he thought for a moment he was to bear it away as 
a doubtful trophy, but then began a gradually tightening 
strain, that promptly stopped his retreat, and brought 
him so nearly to a standstill that he was fain to try 
another course. He dashed to the right, to the left, 
downward till he struck the bottom, upward till he broke 
the surface into an upbursting shower, yet in no direc- 
tion could he find relief from the steady, wearying 
strain that never yielded enough to give an instant’s 
rest, never resisted enough to make breakage possible. 

It. was no better when he made all speed in the 
direction of the pull, the incessant strain continiied with 
but little abatement, while he came so-near the boat 
that he saw a slender rod bending toward him like a 
bullrush in a gale, and he heard the swift clatter of a 
reel that was taking in the cobweb line faster than 
he could swim, and he saw the terrible man, gray- 
bearded and calm-faced, who was managing all the 
deadly, relentless machinery. 

Setting every fin, he checked himself so suddenly 
that he was sure something must break, but the rod 
only bent a little more, and the retarded line spun out 
again still unbroken. He turned and ran straight away. 
then to right, to left, again sounded the bottom, and 
again broke the surface, but nothing availed to afford 
release nor even relief. Breath and strength were quite 
spent, and his comrades saw him hauled unresisting 
alongstde the boat, then lifted into it and a moment 
later heard him thrashing the bottom in his final death 


ee is the last of another fool,” declared the old 
pike more savagely than sadly. “It’s a lot o’ use givin’ 


you a on wag deel and then added more 4 
gretfully, “It is too to have a lusty young life 
wasted that way. I wish ’t I’d swallered him two year 


So saying, he turned and swam majestically away. 
> c Rowtanp E, Rosinson. 
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la the ‘DRoubied Lowa IV. 
(Continued from last sana 


Contrary to the Colonel’s expectation, the rain 
stopped about noon the next day, but the sky was over- 
cast and threatening, so that the day was passed in- 
doors, I now-had a chance to make the acquaintance 
of the boys. George was a strong lad of sixteen, dark, 
erect, and manly, while his brother, Jack, of four- 
teen, was not dark, and was one of those boys who 
are weak from making rapid growth, but who promise 
to broaden out after they attain their longitude, and 
become strong men. Up to this time the daily greet- 
ings had been the extent of our intercourse. I was 
reading on the piazza, and the boys were in earnest 
conversation on some subject at a little distance; finally 
George said, loud enough for me to hear: “No, you do 
it,” and walked away. Jack came toward the porch, 
and as he came up the steps I dropped the book and 
made some remark, 

Without hesitation he stated the business on hand: 
“George and I have heard that there was to be a bear 
hunt and we want to go. -We would have been pleased 
to have accompanied you on the woodcock expedition, 
but were not sufficiently urged, and we stood on our 
dignity, and would not ask for an invitation. George 
says that a word from you to grandfather would bring 
the invitation, that is if you do not object to our 
going.” 

Here was a manly speech from a manly boy, a 
straightforward statement of what he wanted, with 
no circumlocution. I mentally recalled the adventure 
his uncle had had with a bear when he was about 
Jack’s age, and being in doubt about his mother’s 
views on bear hunting by boys, I cautiously answered: 
“Well, Jack, I know just how you feel about joining 
the hunt, for I was a boy myself, in the auld lang 
syne, and when about your age was in a fearful state 
of excitement when a deer hunt was proposed and 
I did not know if I would be ‘sufficiently urged,’ as 
you put it, and, like you, I was too proud to ask.* 
Nothing would please me better than to have you join 
us, for the enthusiasm of boys is contagious with me, 
and I always like their company, but please remember 
that I am only.a guest of your grandfather’s, and in 
that capacity it might be indelicate for me to offer him 
suggestions concerning the composition of the party 
which shall compose the hunt to which he has so 
kindly invited me. Has that view of the situation oc- 
curred to you?” 

“Yes, sir, it has; and George and I have talked it 
all over. Ho-o, George! Please wait until George 
comes up; he’s.only down there by the road, waiting for 
me to join him and report on what you say; please 
wait for him, he can tell you all about the case better 
than I can.” 

Jack sat down, and as George was rather dignified in 
approaching after his brother’s call I had time to re- 
view the situation. I had in some way, not clearly un- 
derstood, become the guest of a Louisiana planter who 
had lost his only sons in the Civil War. His widowed 
daughter and her two sons constituted his family. I 
thoroughly enjoyed the hospitality of Col. B., espe- 
cially as a Union soldier was generally persona non 
grata in that locality. To-day I say “locality,” then we 
called it a “section,” but as this term means cut-off, it 
is dropping into disuse, as it should. I was not sure 
but Mrs. H., the mother of the boys, was a “war 
widow,” but so far the Colonel and his family had 
not made reference to the war further than to give me 
a military title, obtained from letters, and certainly I 
would not refer to it. 

As George came slowly up the steps, I said: “George, 
your brother has ably laid out your case, as you de- 
cided that he should do, but as a guest I- am diffident 
about talking on this subject to your grandfather. What 
do you say?” 

“Mother says that you have awakened grandfather 
out of dreams of the past. She says that he often breaks 
out into a laugh when alone, and is more cheerful than 
she ever knew him since her brothers were lost in the 
war. That being the case, it is only necessary for you 
to say the word and we boys go with you on the bear 
hunt. 

“Will you get your mother’s consent to go?” 

The result was that Mrs. H. came and talked of 
the dangers, but in the end I got her consent. She 
only got to the point of “Veni, Vidi,” while the boys 
could have added “Vici,” but the whole scheme was 
subject to revision by Col. B. : 

That evening, after the lemons and cigars had been 
consumed, I told him that the boys wished to go with 
us, and after stipulating that George should remain close 
to him, while Jack should do the same to me, it was 
settled that the boys should go. When I retired, after 
midnight, I was waylaid by both boys to know the ver- 
dict. They had not gone to bed, and there is little prob- 


ability that they slept after they did go. Oh, if the en-. 


thusiasm of youth could only abide with us! 


“ The Bear Hunt. 

As the previous day had been overcast and some- 
what threatening, the Colonel had called up a venerable 
darky named Tom, one of his pensioners, who had been 
on the plantation before the Colonel’s father came on 
earth, and whose age was as much a matter of conjecture 
as that of the Elgin marbles. With his snow white head 
uncovered, lame with “rheumatiz,” and bent “wid de 
misery pains,” Tom hobbled up the steps to the porch, 
where we were seated. : 

“Well, Tom, what kind of weather are we going to 
have for our hunt to-morrow? If it is going to rain 
we will wait for a better day,” said the Colonel. 

The old man fumbled with his hat, looked at me, 
turned his thoughts inward and replied: “I heerd de 
boys talk bout a hunt in mawnin’ an’ I jess kep’ a notiss 
awn de signs fo’ to see w’at’s a-comin’. I all’a’s 
keep a’ eye awn de wedda, "cause o’ de roomatiz in my 





, * “Men I Have Fished With,” pp. 72-73, 


laig an’ de misery pains in de back, an’ ole Aunt Mary, 
who claims to be de-oldes’—” 
“Never. mind Aunt Mary, Tom; tell us what you think 
the weather is to be.” 
“Well, Cunnel, de ole cat didn’ wash hees face dis 
_ebenin’, and dat means dat dah’s no rain to-maw. De 
smoke goes up straight fum de chimly, and dat backs 
up wat de ole cat says. De mawnin’ ’If be bright, an’ 
de day good, an’ Ise on’y too sorry ’at I’m too ole to 
go an’ ‘joy de spo’t. I wish yo’ plenty ob it.” And 
hat in hand the old man hobbled off. 
George and Jack were too well bred to knock at my 
door before daylight, but as their room was next to 


mine it may be taken for granted that I did not over-- 


sleep. I might have said, with Bottom: “And I pray 
you let none of your people stir me; I have an exposi- 
tion of sleep come upon me.” But what availed such an 
old fogy desire to two boys who were going on their 
first bear hunt? Of course they talked, and not sotto 
voce; they were not at all interested in the scmnolent 
tastes of their neighbors because their thoughts did not 
tun in that direction. If some person had hinted to these 
enthusiastic boys that they were disturbing the rest of 
the stranger within their gates they would have quieted 
down; but what boy of sixteen, who is going on his first 
hunt for bear, deer, turkey, grouse or other game, ever 
had a corner in his brain for any other thought? If 
he had he would not be in my list of interesting and 
lovable boys. And so I rose early without regret, and 
I hate to be up before the sun. 

After an early breakfast we assembled on the porch, 
and a vigorous young darky called Joe appeared and 
blew several long blasts upon a horn. Darky boys 
and dogs swarmed at the call. Jim was evidently the 
“whole thing” as far as darky boys and dogs were con- 

. cerned, and he laid down his laws to the boys, and his 
law was like unto that of the Medes and Persians. 

A few weeks ago in the Forest AND STREAM Col. 
Alexander attacked my notion of heredity in the matter 
of a trout, which had been pricked with a hook, trans- 
mitting its fear to its progeny. Several good friends, 
Hermit and Von W., took up the lance for me, and 
some day I may say a word on the subject. I refer to 
it here because of what happened on this morning of 
the bear hunt. When the’ horn sounded every dog on 
the plantation assembled. The poor old blind Bugle, 
who had been blinded by a bear years ago, came up and 
sniffed around among dogs and men, and then, with 
drooping tail, went off to the negro quarters before we 
started. The setters, Bob and Dan, were there, and after 
licking our hands went and lay down in a corner of the 
porch as the party started, knowing that their services 
as bird dogs were not needed. How they knew this 
cannot be attributed to instinct. There had been no 
bear hunt during the year. The actions of these dogs 
were the result of intelligent reasoning, not of a “sub- 
ego,” but of a well developed canine brain. 

We mounted our horses and were followed by some 
twenty negro men and boys, for a bear hunt was a holi- 
day on the plantation, and there were nearly a score of 
mongrel dogs of varying sizes and colors, and no two 
alike. Old Tom’s forecast of the weather proved correct; 
the sun rose clear, and the Colonel remarked that we 
would find it hot in the thickets at midday, and we did. 
The master of ceremonies was the before-mentioned Joe, 
a powerful man, whose “blacksnake” whip was held in 
great respect by both dogs and boys. Not a cur dared 
to stray from the road into the brush, nor a boy ventured 
*to be unduly hilarious. 

At a “likely bit of canebrake” near a stream Joe 
turned in and started the dogs, our party, the Colonel, 
George, Jack and I, keeping the road. A hound’s voice 
broke into loud bay, and Jack, who was only fourteen 
years old, called out: ‘“They’ve started him!” but. Joe 
dispelled that notion by calling: “Bunce, come back! 
Yo’ heah me? Come heah!” Shortly afterward a dog 
ki-yied, and Joe exclaimed: “You fool dog,” another 
ki-yi, “go chasin’ a’ ol’ rabbit w’en we’s out fo’ bah,” 
and once more the blacksnake enforced the lesson. 

It was slow work for men and dogs in the brakes and 
thickets, and we ate our midday lunch beside a spring, 
and had just mounted, when about a mile away the 
whole pack opened cry, and Jack and I, the two novices 
at this sport, wanted to dismount and enter the thicket 
to join in the chase. 

The Colonel said: “There’s no hurry; they’ve only 
struck a fresh track, and the bear may lead them a long 
chase yet. Keep in your saddles until the dogs bring 
him to bay, and we'll follow the roads; it’s much easier.” 

The voices of the dogs were evidence of much hound 
blood in the pack; “Jess ’nuff,” Joe said afterward, “to 
make ’em stick to de track, but all houn’,” he ex- 
plained, “ain’t got de grit to get close ’nuff to a bah to 
make him stan’ till de men get up, an’ if dey’s got 
too much grit dey gets killed. A good bah dog mus’ 
hab a good nose an’ not too much grit, jess ’nuff.” 


At Bay. 


We rode leisurely along for about two hours, when 
the excited tonguing’ of the pack told us that they were 
near the game. Then the darky boys in the rear added 
their voices to the cry. It was quite musical, and re- 
called theremarks of Hippolyta: 


“TI was with Hercules and Cadmus once 
When in a wood of Crete they bay’d the bear 
With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding; for, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem’d all one mutual cry. I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder.” 


A blast from ‘Joe’s horn announced that the bear was 
at bay, but the Colonel said: “Don’t dismount yet; 
he’ll break away and lead ’em another chase; that’s 
only his first stand. Halt here at these corners until we 
hear which direction he takes.” 

The din was increasing in vigor; barks, yelps and 
howls all mixed, with the voice of Joe above all, as he 
encouraged a dog that needed it, or cautioned one that 
was too venturesome. Then the cry of pursuit took the 
place of that of battle, and we knew that our game had 
broken away and was again leading the dogs, “They 


are coming our way!” “Yes, sure,” “No, he has turned,” 
were the remarks as we sat in our saddles at the cross- 
roads. Again the bear stood at bay, and Joe blew his 
horn, while the same exciting sounds came to us. “Will 
he come our way?” “No,” said the Colonel, “come on; 
he’s tired of the brakes and thickets, and is making for 
the upland and the tall timber, where, if he can’t outrun 
the dogs, he thinks he can climb a tree. Come on!” 
And our horses were speeded for the first time that day. 
Even the blasé Colonel was now excited, and we reached 
the next road just in time to see the bear enter the fringe 
of bushes below the tall timber, with Joe and the dogs 
close behind. 


Once More at Bay. 


Again Joe’s horn sounded as the dogs brought the 
game to bay. “Here we will dismount and hitch our 
horses,” the Colonel ordered, “and go into the woods. 
George, you stay by me, and do as I say; Jack, you 
will keep by the Major, and obey him in all things.” 
This had been decided upon the evening before, and at 
my request, for I am very fond of boys who are under 
sixteen years, and of those who have passed twenty, but 
between those years the boy—I speakin general terms—has 
a conceit that he knows more than King Solomon, and 
entertains a patronizing sort of contempt for all who 
happen to be older than he. I speak from experience. 
When I was between those ages I knew positively that 
worldly knowledge had advanced since my father was a 
boy; “things are different now,” is the motto of the 
boy of this particular age; so, George being sixteen and 
Jack fourteen, I chose the youngest, the one who had not 
yet thought of being a man. I like that sort of a boy. 

The trees and underbrush tended to drift men apart 
as we forged along to that babel of sounds made by a 
score of dogs snapping at the heels of a bear, who turns 
upon one detachment, only to be assailed in the same 
place by another. Guided by the din, we pushed on, 
sweating at every pore in the dense woods on a warm 
day, the fight growing nearer every minute. 

“Jack,” said I, “be careful now, don’t shoot without 
taking careful sight. Remember that Joe is there among 
the dogs, and you don’t want to plug him nor kill a 
dog. Remember that you are not to use your rifle until 
I say the word. If you waste a shot on the bear I may 
have to shoot before it breaks away from the dogs, and 
I want you to kill this bear. Are you sure that you will 
do as I say?” 

Jack was certain of it. 

We were nearing the conflict, and while Jack and I 
were on an equality as far as never having killed a bear 
was concerned, I was older and had myself more under 
control. He was trembling with excitement, and my in- 
‘terest in the hunt now centered in Jack. The fight had 
drifted off our way; and we seemed likely to be first 
on the field, and we were. . 

There, not 200yds. away, in open timber, was what 
appeared to be a black, seething mass of growling, yelp- 
ing, howling animal life, with Joe on its outskirts, yell- 
ing, coaxing and cursing, as we approached. I re- 
strained Jack until we were within tooft. A dog bit 
the bear in the hindleg, but did not get away quick 
enough, and had his throat cut by a sweep of the bear’s 
forepaws. Another had his leg broken in the same man- 
ner. Jack cocked his rifle to shoot, but I restrained him. 

“No, Jack, the bear is on all fours, and is surrounded 
by dogs. If you shoot now you may kill a dog and not 
touch the bear; wait until he rises on his hindlegs to 
cuff a dog and then let him have it.” 

The advice was theoretical, but good. Jack was also 
good, but young and enthusiastic, and he took a pot- 
shot at the bear and killed a dog. The shot encouraged 
the dogs, for they then knew that they had the backing 
of man, the most formidable animal that this world con- 


tains. The dogs knew it, Col. Alexander, because they 
had reasoning powers. Does any owner of a dog doubt 
this? 


I brought up my rifle and lowered it. It would be more 
to Jack or his brother to kill a bear than it would to 
me. “Jack,” said I, “you were shaky. Now that you 
have loaded your rifle, cool off a little, the dogs will hold 
the bear now, for he is tired and does not dare to put 
them all in his rear by running. You see, there is no—” 
Crack! went a rifle, and I turned and saw that George 
had fired and missed. All this time the fight continued: 
harassed in front and rear, with an occasional nip on 
the hindleg from a more venturesome dog, the bear 
would swing suddenly and send a dog flying several feet, 
yelping all the while and with several slits in his hide 
that would take time to heal. Joe stood near the fight, 
overseeing the dogs, but the other darkies were not there; 
it was safer in the brush. 

“Now, Jack, when the bear rises on his hindlegs again 
take a careful sight back of his foreleg if his side is 
toward you; square in the breast if he faces you, or just 
below his shoulders if his back is turned to you. Now 
he’s rising; take a good aim, but don’t dwell on it.” 

The back of the bear was toward us as he rose, and 
the dogs in his rear nipped him. Jack’s rifle was at his 
shoulder just as the bear whirled and faced us, and as 
he fired the bear tossed a dog and came down on all 
fours to renew the fighting. The dogs were not so 
eager now, the hard run, the fight and excitement had 
tired them as well as the bear, and the contest was not 
as fierce as it had been. 

“Missed again,” said Jack, and George called out: 
“T’ll fetch him next time he rises,’ when the bear stag- 
gered among the dogs and fell. The dogs did not worry 
him much after this; they were glad to lie down and 
rest. Jack wanted to go up to the bear, but I forbade 
it, and it was well I did so; for a young dog, presuming 
that the bear was dead, went nosing around to lick the 
blood or to worry the animal, roused the enemy, who 
struck the dog a blow that he would remember, got 
up, made a charge on the dogs and fell dead. 

We cautiously drew near. The Colonel was not there, 
and Joe and I had considerable regard for a bear that had 
made such a grand fight, and might have life enough 
left to rouse up-and take a man with him, but several 
prods with a pole had no effect, and we officially pro- 
nounced the bear dead. . Then the crowd of darkies 
appeared to spring from the earth, like Macbeth’s 
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witches, and the Colonel came limping in. He had been 
hurrying on, had caught his foot under a root, and in 
falling had turned his ankle, and it was paining ‘him. 
He wore boots, and could not bear to have the boot on 
the iniured foot pulled off. “Cut it,” said he, and I had 
it ‘off in short order. His ankle was swollen, and as he 
could not walk through the miles of brush to the horses 
there was a question what was to be done. Joe offered 
to carry him out on his back, but I decided that Joe should 
see to getting the bear out of the woods and leave the 
Colonel to me. 

I had seen wounded men carried off the field in a 
blanket slung between two muskets, and the Colonel 
must go in an easier manner than clinging to a man, 
“pick-a-pack.” We had axes and rope, Two stout 
poles laid 2ft. apart were laced with rope; twigs were laid 
lengthwise on the litter and then a bed of Spanish moss 
was made on the twigs. I fvould have liked the bear skin 
to top it off with, but that was needed to keep the bear 
meat clean. Joe detailed two strong men and an axe- 
man to clear the way, and we laid the Colonel on the 
improvised litter and started. Joe was left to dress the 
bear, wait for the return of the men with the litter and 
take the bear out on it to a wagon, which was in wait- 
ing. 

We picked up the Colonel’s rifle on the way out, and as 
soon as we came to water I wrapped up his ankle and 
soaked the bandages, which were handkerchiefs, neck- 
ties and his stockings. Our axeman cleared the way 
through the brush for two men abreast, and when we 
came to the horses a discussion arose. 

“Riding home, Colonel,” said I, “with your leg hang- 
ing down will increase the inflammation in your ankle. 
I am not a surgeon, but I know that; I don’t know 
whether your trouble is a dislocation, a fracture or a 
strained tendon, but I fear that a ride, which I estimate 
as at least ten miles, in the saddle will not only add 
to your suffering, but may defer your ultimate recovery.” 

“Well,” replied the Colonel, “if I go back in that lum- 
ber wagon with the bear, I will either sit on the seat 
and with my leg down get more jolting than I will on 
Caliph, one of the best saddle horses in the State. Or, 
if I have a bed made beside the bear I will not only 
have a dislocated ankle for Dr. Gordon to attend to, but 
there will be curvatures and dislocations of the spine to 
be corrected. I will ride.” 

I was overruled. When the Colonel was disabled I 
thought myself in command. Fortunately George came 
to the rescue and suggested: “Suppose you ride woman 
fashion, grandfather, and put your injured leg over the 
pommel?” That settled the question. And in that way 
we went home. 

The sun had gone down before we reached the man- 
sion, and supper was awaiting us. Dr. Gordon was there 
before us, having been sent for by a special messenger, 
and as there was no immediate danger he waited until 


‘ after supper to examine his patient. In the meantime 


I examined the Doctor. He was stout, reserved, fifty 
at least, and had a glass eye. This defect was only appar- 
ent when he looked directly at you, but as he compli- 
mented meon the manner in which inflammation had been 
kept down in the woods and on the way home, I saw 
that he was willing to grant to a layman a little knowl- 
edge of “first aid to the injured.” 


Dr. Gordon. 


Having put the Colonel to bed and ordered his supper 
sent him, the Doctor and I joined the family at the even- 
ing dinner. The talk was naturally upon the hunt, in 
which the boys occupied the center of the stage. I 
took a dislike to the Doctor because of his extreme 
punctiliousness, his deliberate speech and his general 
manner, all of which I mistook for affectation, a thing 
that is not excusable in a man who has reached the time 
of life when he debates whether he shall shave or let it 
grow. There is an indefinable something about a man 
which attracts or repels at the first contact, and as often 
reverses the verdict after further acquaintance. 

Said George: “Jack missed his first shot, and so did 
I, but I didn’t kill a dog.” 

“What does a cur amount to, anyway?” Jack hotly re- 
plied. If I’d’a’ killed Bob or Dan when shooting wood- 
cock that would have been something to talk about; but 
a cur or two from the negro quarters are not worth 
mentioning.” ' 

George, who, as I have said, was at the “disagreeable 
age,” answered: “You happened to kill the bear at your 
second shot, with a cooler head to coach you. If I 
had a second shot I might have done the same, without 
killing a dog.” 

As a guest I was uneasy, and I noticed that the Doc- 
tor was, but to our relief Mrs. H. quietly said: “Boys, 
remember that the table is no place to bring quarrels; 
there must be no more talk about the hunt until you 
leave the table. Doctor, will you be helped to more of 
the fowl? Will you, Major?” 

“Blessed are the peacemakers!” We left the table 
without allowine the boys to mar the harmony, owing 
to their early training under a most excellent mother. 

In the evening Dr. Gordon and I met in the room of 
Col. B. The Doctor still addressed me as “Sir,” and I 
soon learned that that was a term which was common in 
the South, and thought no more of it. If a man in 
New York shouid begin a sentence with “Sir! I re- 
ceived your note,” etc., I would think that there was 
trouble brewing. As my dislike of Dr. Gordon was 
merely a temporary one, not based on any reason, it 
soon passed, and after we had summoned Joe to look 
over the wounded dogs by lamplight and the Doctor had 
attended to them as carefully as if they were human, I 
knew more of him. 

In addition to the one dog killed by Jack and one by the 
bear, the casualties included three broken legs, which 
were set; about a dozen cuts, which. needed a stitch or 
two, and an assortment of cuts and bruises which time 
would heal. These things attended to, we took a look 
at the bear, as it hung in an outbuilding. It was a big 
fellow, fully sft. in length, and probably weighed close 
to 40olbs. 

It was time that I took my leave, but both the Colonel 
and the Doctor so strongly urged me to stay a few days 
longer that I complied. 

* [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Closed Trout Brooks. 


Opinion of the Court of Vermont Regarding the 
of Section 4,568, 189. 
“(Opinion filed July. 20, $898.) 
STATE V. THERIAULT. ROSS, C. J. . 


THE respondent excepted to the judgment of the city 
court of the City of Montpelier, holding, on demurrer, 
the complaint of the State’s attorney sufficient. The 
complaint is in three counts. They all charge him with 
illegally fishing in a stream known as Hale’s Brook, on 
land owned by George Hale in the county of Washing- 
ton, which brook flows into the Winooski River, a boat- 
able stream. Each count alleges that the brook had 
been stocked with trout by the Fish and Game Com- 
missioners and duly posted and advertised agreeably to 
V. S., Sec. 4,568. The first count alleges that this was 
done with the consent of George Hale, the owner of 
the land over which the brook flows. The other two 
counts do not allege any such consent. ; 

V. S., 4,568, reads: “When the Fish and Game Com- 
missioners place fish in a pond or stream they may 
prohibit fishing therein, or in specified portions there- 
of, for a period not exceeding three years, by posting 
notices to that effect conspicuously upon the banks 
thereof, and publishing such notice three weeks succes- 
sively in a newspaper published in the county where 
such waters are located; if a person fishes, or attempts 
to fish, in such waters within the time specified, he shall 
be fined $50, if prosecution is commenced within six 
months after the offense is committed.” : 

V. S., 4,567, reads: “Waters stocked by the Fish and 
Game Commissioners shall thereafter be treated as pub- 
lic waters, but any person who might otherwise make 
the same a private preserve or posted waters may do sd 
at the expiration of five years from the date of filing, 
with the Fish and Game Commissioners, a written no- 
tice of his intention so to do.” hh 

By V. S., 4,565, the Fish and Game Commissioners 
are authorized, at the expense of the State, among 
other things, to introduce trout, shad, salmon and other 
good varieties of fish into such streams, lakes and ponds 
within the State, not private preserves or posted waters, 
as they deem suitable to the successful cultivation of 
fish. V. S., 4,562, defines “private preserve,” “posted 
waters” and “public waters” as follows: “Private pre- 
serve: a natural pond of not more than twenty acres 
belonging to a common owner, or any artificial pond 


made solely for the purpose of fishculture.” “Posted 
waters: all waters on lands posted as provided in this 
chapter.” “Public waters: all waters of which the 


State has jurisdiction, except private preserves and 
posted waters.” Elsewhere in the same chapter it is 
provided that the owner or occupant of enclosed or 
cultivated land may, by posting notices as thereby re- 
quired, prohibit shooting, trapping or fishing thereon, 
under a prescribed penalty. These are the main pro- 
visions of the statute bearing upon the section brought 
under consideration. There are provisions establish- 
ing a “close season” for hunting and fishing, or a 
time in the year when all persons are prohibited from 
hunting and fishing, and also regulating the manner 
and means by which hunting and fishing shall be prose- 
cuted in the open season. These statutes express the 
Legislative will regulating the rights of riparian owners 
in regard to taking fish from a common stream, and 
make the Fish and Game Commissioners officers to 
carry that will into execution. This is shown by the 
decisions hereinafter cited, and by all authorities. The 
respondent does not contend otherwise. ; 

The respondent contends that V. S., 4,568, is uncon- 
stitutional. in that it deprives the owner of the land 
over, which the brook flows of his exclusive right to 
catch fish therein for the period of three years, and 
then makes them public waters for at least five years 
longer, without compensation. This is his only con- 
tention. Without considering whether the respondent, 
being a stranger to the right to fish in this brook, can 
raise this question, we will pass to the consideration of 
the broader question, which alone has been argued, 
whether the statute is unconstitutional as regards the 
owner of the soil, to whom the right to fish attaches. 
There can be no doubt that, if this deprivation of‘ the 
owner of the soil over which the brook flows of the right 
to fish in it, for the time specified, is the taking of pri- 
vate property for public use, the law must, as to him, be 
held unconstitutional. 

Article 2. Chapter 1, of the Constitution of Vermont, 
provides “That private property ought to be subservient 
to public uses when necessity requires it, nevertheless, 
when any person's property is taken for the use of the 
public, the owner ought to receive an equivalent in 
money.” If the act infringes this constitutional provi- 
sion, the Legislature had no authority to enact it, and 
it is without legal validity. But this provision of the 
constitution must be read in connection with its other 
provisions, and especially must be considered with 
Article 5, Chapter 1. of the Constitution of Vermont, 
which declares: ‘“‘That the people of this State, by 
their legal representatives, have the sole, inherent and 
exclusive right of governing and regulating the internal 
police of the same”; and Section 40 of Chapter 2, of the 
Constitution of Vermont, reading: “The inhabitants of 
this State shall have liberty in seasonable times to hunt 
and fowt on the lands they hold, and on other lands not 
enclosed; and in like manner to fish in all boatable and 
others waters (not private property) under proper regu- 
lations to be hereafter made and provided by the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” Hence the question for consideration 
is whether the act of the Fish and Game Commissioners, 
definitely and specifically authorized and performed by 
and under V. S., Sec. 4,568, is a taking of a right be- 
longing to the owner of the land over which the brook 
flows, for the use of the public; or whether it is a 
regulation of his use of that right under Section 40 of 
Chapter 2 of the Constitution of Vermont, and an 
exercise of the right of governing and regulating the 
internal police of the people of the State, reserved to 
their representatives by Article 5, Chapter 1, of the 
Constitution of Vermont. 

In considering this question it is necessary to keep in 
mind the nature of the right and of the property out of 
which it arises. ‘The right to take from flowing waters, 


not boatable, in this State, pertains solely to the owner 
of the land through whieh duck waters flow. ‘It pertains 
to such owner pero: and is his private right, but 
he does not own such flowing water and only has the 
right properly to use it while on its passage. He can 
use .it in a reasonable manner for domestic purposes, 
for creating power and for taking fish therefrom. He 
must not divert it from its course, nor pollute it, but 


leave it so that the land owners on the stream above and” 


below him can enjoy their full like use of the water, and 
among these the right to take fish from the stream. 
This right implies and carries with it the common right 
to have fish inhabit and spawn in the stream. - For this 
purpose they must have a common passageway to and 
from their spawning and feeding grounds. Fish them- 
selves are fere nature, the common property of the pub- 
lic, or of the State, in this country. From this common 
property, the owner of the soil over which the non- 
boatable stream flows has the right to appropriate such 
as he may capture and retain; but this right of capture 
and appropriation is subject to regulation and control 
by the representatives of the people, so that there shall 
continue to be a common property. 

The preservation of the common property and its in- 
crease by the introduction of new and better “species of 
fish is not a taking away of the right of the owner of 
the land on the stream to appropriate therefrom, but a 
preservation or enlargement of such right. The State, 
the representative of the people, the common owner 
of all things fere nature, not only has the right, but 
is under a duty to preserve and increase ‘such com- 
mon property. Such is declared to be the duty of the 
representatives of the people in the articles and sections 
of the Constitution of Vermont referred to. Such, also. 
was the common-law view of the nature of the rights of 
persons in streams and in animals fere nature. Says 
Mr. Justice Blackstone in his Commentaries, book 2, 
page 14: “But, after all, there are some few things 
which, notwithstanding the general introduction and 
continuance of property, must still unavoidably remain 
common; being such wherein nothing but an usu- 
fructuary property is capable of being had, and, there- 
fore, they still belong to the first occupant, during the 
time he holds possession of them, and no longer. Such 
(among others) are the elements of light, air and water, 
which a man may occupy by means of his windows, his 
gardens, his mills and other conveniences. Such also 
are the generality of those animals which are said to be 
fere nature, or of a wild and untamable disposition, 
which any man may seize upon and keep for his own use 
or pleasure. All these things, so long as they remain in 
possession, every man has a right to enjoy without dis- 
turbance, but if once they escape from his custody, or 
he voluntarily abandons the use of them, they return 
to the common stock, and any man else has an equal 
right to seize and enjoy them afterward.” The same 
writer treats more fully of this class of common prop- 
erty and of the rights of individuals therein in chapter 
25 of the same book, and there lays down the principle 
that an individual way acquire, or have, a qualified 
property in such animals, among which fish are classed, 
either because of his industry in capturing and retain- 
ing them, or on account of their inability, for the time 
being, to escape from his premises or cgntrol, like young 
game birds while in the nest, or on account of his 
special right or privilege of capturing and killing them 
in exclusion of other persons. This latter right does 
not exist in this country, except as limited by owner- 
~~ of the place from which they are taken, and the 
right to exclude others therefrom. 

Not a decision in this country, State or national, has 
been brought to our attention by the’ respondent, nor 
by quite an extensive examination of such cases which 
holds that such acts of the State Legislature in regard 
to this class of property and in restraint of the right of 
the riparian owner to take and appropriate fish there- 
from are unconstitutional. They have uniformly been 
held to be not a taking of pfivate property or private 
rights for public use, for which compensation must be 
made, but-an exercise of the police power of the State 
to preserve or increase a common property and to regu- 
late the right to capture and appropriate therefrom so 
as to preserve and increase the common property, or, at 
least, to prevent its diminution or destruction. Many 
cases might be cited in support of what has thus far 
been said. I quote from but a few. In Peters v. State 
of Tenn., 33 L. R., the plaintiff in error owned a tract 
of land covered by water from which he alone had the 
right to take fish. The water was not a stream through 
which other riparian owners had the right to have fish 
pass to and from their feeding and spawning grounds. 
An act limiting his right to take fish therefrom only 
with rod and line was held constitutional, the court say- 
ing: “Fish in streams or bodies of water have always 
been classed by the common law as fere nature, in 
which the riparian proprietor or owner of the soil cov- 
ered by the water, even though he may have the sole and 
exclusive right of fishing in said waters, has, at best. 
but a qualified property which can be rendered absolute 
only by their actual capture, and which is wholly di- 
vested the moment the ‘fish escape to other waters. 
2 Bl. Com. 392; People v. Bridges, 142 Ill. 30; 16 L. 
R. A. 684 

“But, in addition, the power of the Legislature to 
enact laws for the protection and preservation of game 
in the forest and fish in the waters of the State has been 
so frequently exercised, and, when challenged on con- 
stitutional ground, has been so uniformly. maintained, 
that the question has now passed beyond debate. Mor- 
rey v. State, 6 Lea. 218; Lawton v. Steele, 152 U. S. 
133; 38, L. Ed. 385; Magner v. People, 97 Ill. 320; 
People v. Bridges, supra; Tiedman on Pol. Powers, ss. 
125, 127.” See, also, State v. Mrozinski, 27 L. R. A. 76; 
State v. Lewis, 20 L. R. A. 52; Ex parte Maier and note, 
42 Am. St. Rep. 129; Fish and Fisheries, 7 Am. and 
Eng. Ency. of Law, 23; State v. Roberts, 59 N. H. 
256; Trout and Salmon Club v. Mather, 68 Vt. 338; 
Drew v. Hilliker, 53 Vt. 63% Lawton v. Steele, supra, 
establishes the attitude of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in regard to the constitutionality of such 
laws and that they are but police ations within the 
powers of the States to exercise. Townshend v. State. 
37 L. R. A. 294, is an interesting case upon the right of 
a State to enact a law regulating the use of na gas. 
It treats it as common property from which those who 
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strike a vein upon their own lands have a right to draw, 
- but subject to such statutory regulations as the law- 

making power of the State might enact in the exercise 
' of -its -polic wer. NSIT, 

The police. power extends to almost all kinds of prop- 
erty and rights, and its exercise by the Legislative 
branch. is almost unlimited except where taken away, 
or limited, by the State or National Constitution. 
Courts and law writers have not attempted to define 
it with precision. It is the general power of the Legis- 
lative branch to enact laws ee the common good of all 
the. people. All property and all rights are held in sub- 
jection to the exercise of this power because all in- 
dividual property and individual rights in every organ- 
ized community are connected with and: related more or 
less intimately to the individual property and individual 
rights of others. In the exercise of this power, criminal 
laws are enacted, laws relating to the support of the 
poor, to the education of young people, to build and 
maintain highways, and, to accomplish these ends, the 
individual is often compelled to surrender a portion of 
his rights to property and sometimes his liberty. In 
Liverniore v. Jamaica, 23 Vt. 361, this court held that 
the taking of one’s land for a public. highway was not 
such a taking as required money compensation to be 
made therefor under the Constitution, but that the bene- 
fit which he derived from the establishment of the high- 
way might be offset to the damage he sustained from 
the taking. The court says: “The Constitution is the 
paramount law of the land, and every statute which is in 
contravention of the Constitution must be held in- 
operative and void. 

“Whether the statute, or that section of it by which’ 
the commissioners were governed in making their ap- 
peal, is repugnant to the Constitution must, we think, 
depend upon whether the taking of land for a highway 
is such an appropriation of the property to public use 
as is contemplated by the Constitution. The taking 
of land for a highway does not divest the owner of his 
title in fee. The public only acquire an easement and 
the right of the owner to use, occupy and control the 
land in any manner which is not inconsistent with the 
public enjoyment of the easement still remains. Upon 
a discontinuance of the highway, the possession of the 
land reverts to the owner in as full and ample manner as 
he originally held it. In the opinion of the court this 
is not such a taking of property for public use, in 
the sense of the Constitution, as necessarily requires 
compensation for the same to made in money. To 
bring a case within this provision of the Constitution it 
should be such a taking as divests the owner of all title 
to or control over the property taken, and is an un- 
qualified appropriation of it to the public.” In Com- 
monwealth v. Tewksbury, 11 Met. 55, the owner of the 
fee of a portion of the beach which helps form Boston 
harbor was prosecuted for taking sand and gravel there- 
from under a statute which made such taking a penal 
offense. He defended, and one ground was that the 
statute was unconstitutional because it was a taking of 
his property for the public use without making com- 
pensation. The court, in an opinion by Shaw, Chief 
Justice, held that, although the statute prohibited such 
taking of sand and gravel with no limitation in regard 
to time, it was not such a taking of his property as 
required compensation under the Constitution, but a 
regulation of his use of his own property necessary in 
the interest of the State to protect the harbor of Bos- 
ton, and therefore constitutional, and that the respon- 
dent was guilty. . 


The same power which may, tax the people to estab- 
lish and maintain good roads for the common benefit 
of the public may tax therh and take measures to pre- 
serve and increase the common fund of game and fish, 
from which all can take, subject to regulations pre- 
scribed by the Legislature in the exercise of this power. 
In Thorpe v. R. R. Co., 27 Vt. 140, Am. Dec. 625, and 
note, this court held that a law passed subsequently to 
the granting of the charter of the defendant—which this 
court held to be a contract—compelling the defendant to 
maintain, for all time, at a considerable expense, suit- 
able fences on the sides of its railroad track, was a 
proper exercise of this power. That decision has been 
generally approved and followed. This power has been 
exercised in regard to almost every species of property 
and of all kinds of rights. It is very elastic and adjust- 
able to new circumstances and new situations—as flexi- 
ble and adjustable as the maxim, Sic utere tuo ut alienum 
non laedas, in which it has its origin. 

In addition to the case already cited, the following 
(which could be added to at pleasure) aré good illus- 
trations of the extent and application of this power: 
Champers v. City of Greencastle, 138 Ind. 339; 46 Am. 
St. Rep. 390 and note, in which it is said: “The police 
power of the State extends in the direction of so regu- 
lating the use of private property, or of so restraining 
personal action, as manifestly to secure, or tend to the 
comfort, prosperity or protection of tle community.” 
People v. Wagner, 86 Mich. 504; 24 Am. St. Rep. 141 
and note; People v. Ewer, 141 N.. Y. 129; 38 Am. St. 
Rep. 788 and note; Butler v. Chambers, Nise. 69; 1 
Am. St. Rep. 638 and note: State v. Heinémann; -80- 
Wis. 235; 27 Am. St. Rep. 34 and note, in. which the 
police power is defined as the power of “the State vested 
in the Legislature to enact such wholesome and reason- 
able laws, not in conflict with the State or Federal Con- 
stitution, as may conducive to the common good.” 
Health Department v. Rector (145 N. Y. 32), 45 Am. 
St. Rep.-579 and note. The opinion in the last case is 
carefully prepared. Among other things, it says: 
“Laws and regulations of a police nature, though they 
may disturb the enjoyment of individual rights, are not 
unconstitutional, though no provision is made for a com- 
pensation for such disturbances. They do not appro- 
poe private property for public use, but simply regu- 
late its use and enjoyment by the owner. If he suffers 
injury, it is damnum absque injuria or, in the theory of 
the law, he is compensated for it by sharing the general 
ben which, the regulations are intended and cal- 
culated to secure. Dillon on Municipal Corporations, 

ed., sec; 141 and note 2; Commonwealth v. Alger, 7 
Cush’ 83, 84, 86; Baker v. City of Boston, 12 Pick. 184, 
1933 22 Am, Dec. 421; Clark v. Mayor of Syracuse, 13 

arb, 32, 36.” This was said in upholding a law which 
compelled the owner of a tenement block erected and 
in use before the passage of the law to introduce water 
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at quite an expense so it could be drawn from a faucet 
on every floor of the block. Com. v. Kimball, 24 Pick. 
359; 35 Am. Dec. 326 arid: quite extensive note; People 
v. Arensberg, 103 N. Y, 388; 57 Am. Rep. 741 and note. 

The framers of the State Constitution early began 
to regulate the right to kill deer and take fish and musk- 
rats, for their protection and preservation for the com- 
mon benefit of the people, and to destroy noxious wild 
animals, wolves and panthers, by the payment of boun- 
ties with money raised by enforced taxation. These 
were done by acts pgssed in March, 1797. 2 Tolman’s 
Comp. Sts. 19 to 24. The Constitution in its present 
form was adopted in 1793. The act for the preservation 
of fish makes the erection of any dam, hedge, seine, fish 
garth, or other stoppage, in any watercourse whereby 
navigation or the passage of fish may be obstructed, a 
nuisance and punishes the person erecting the same with 
a fine. It also establishes a “close season” when trout 
cannot be taken. 

The definition of public waters apparently excludes 
from the jurisdiction of the State private preserves and 
posted waters. This is not true. Both are subject to 
the police power of the State. Any man can be punished 
if he injures the rights of their owners. Posted waters 
obtain additional protection by an exercise of the police 
power. At common law, the owner could only recover 
for trespass upon his land, and the invasion of his right 
of fishery—generally a very ineffectual remedy. Hence 
the right of the riparian owner was rarely regarded, or 
enforced, before the Legislature, to protect his right, 
allowed him, if he complied with the law in regard to 
posting his premises, to recover of every violator. sub- 
stantial damages. Where the owner availed himself of 
this law, the Legislature evidently considered that the 
unreasonable destruction of the natural supply of fish 
in the trout brooks and streams would be stayed and 
that such streams would need no further protection. 
Hence such brooks are excluded from the jurisdiction 
of the Fish and Game Commissioners. But it reason- 
ably judged that a non-boatable stream which the ripar- 
ian owner would not be at the expense of vosting was 
already depleted of the natural supply of this valuable 
kind of food and needed to be replenished. It, there- 
fore, allowed the Fish and Game Commissioners to 
restock it at the expense of the people; and to make 
that expense profitable to such riparian owner and to 
the people of the State, the fish must be protected from 
destruction until they began to reproduce, and then the 
community should not be burdened to protect his right 
beyond what the common law furnished for five years 
longer. By providing that such waters should be waters 
over which the State has jurisdiction, it did not take 
away such riparian owner’s right to maintain trespass 
against every one who should enter without his license 
upon his premises and catch fish from the non-boatable 
stream thereon. The action of the Fish and Game Com- 
missioners in stocking the stream and posting it presum- 
ably would enure to the benefit of such rinarian owner 
and all other riparian owners on that and other con- 
nected streams. Whether it would or not, the constitu- 
tion clearly empowered the Legislature to pass such 
laws as, in its discretion, it might judge would be for 
the common benefit of the people of the State. 

Some one has suggested that the State had no right 
to send the Fish and Game Commissioners upon Mr. 
Hale’s, land to stock the stream. The law is paramount 
to his property and rights within the inhibitions of the 
State and national constitutions. As well might he 
contend that the law could not send its officer upon his 
land to arrest him for a criminal act or to attach his 
property at the suit of a creditor. On any view, even if 
the owner of the land over which the stream flows had 
been the violator of the law and was under prosecution, 
this statute must be held constitutional and enforce- 
able; and much more against this respondent, who clear- 
ly had no right upon Mr. Hale’s premises nor the right 
to take fish from the stream of water flowing thereon. 

* Judgment affirmed and cause remanded to the city 
court. 

Thompson, J., dissents. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Michigan Hatchery Mishap. 

Cuicaco, IIl., Oct. 8—Michigan State fish hatchery 
at Sault Ste. Marie last week suffered a severe loss, and 
from a curious cause. In the breeding pends, con- 
nected with the waters of the Sault, there were over 
1,200 large mature trout used for breeding purposes. In 
the morning the water was noticed to be lowering in 
the breeding pond, through one of those mysterious 
changes of the Great Lakes water level which at times 
take place. Before any remedy could be devised the 
ponds were empty, and over 900 trout were dead, the 
best of the breeding stock. 

This rising and falling of the water in the Great Lakes 
is an odd phenomenon. Sometimes the rise or fall will 
amount to 6ft. The velocity of the wind and the 
variation of barometric pressure are supposed to have 
much to do with this “seich,” as it is technically known. 
- Sometimes within two hours there will be a difference 
of a foot in the tide gauges on the east and west sides of 
Lake Michigan. It is stated that at one time in 1893 
a heavy gale on Lake Erie raised the water at the 
eastern end 5ft. and lowered it sft. at the western part. 
Changes of less extent have been noticed in ‘Lake 
Superior, but the above disastrous flux seems to have 
been about as serious as any recorded. 


Saving the Little Ones. 


At La Crosse, Wis., the work of seining young fish 
out of the landlocked sloughs adjoining the Mississippi 
River has been continued this fall, with the most gratify- 
ing results. About 55 citizens of La Crosse have joined 
in defraying the expenses of this work, which has been 
placed in charge of Deputy Warden Carl Palmer. It 
is estimated that over 100,000 young fish have been 
saved, most of them black bass. This is a record of 
which La Crosse may very well be proud. I have 





earlier stated that La Crosse is one of the very best 
places in the West for fly-fishing for black bass. 


Lunge. 
Mr. Robert Mitchell, of Appleton, Wis., last week 
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was lucky enough to land a 20lb. muscallunge in the 
waters near Manitowish, Wis. 

Mr.. Caldwell and party, of this city, have returned 
from their trip to their old stamping grounds in Wis- 
consin, and they brought a couple of hundred pounds 
of muscallunge to show that they did business. 

The largest muscallunge taken anywhere this season, 
so far as I have learned, was that killed by Mrs. C. F. 
Tatum, in Big St. Germaine Lake, of Wisconsin. This 
fish was sent down to Kaempfer for mounting. It 
weighed 46lbs., and was the largest muscallunge that I 
have ever seen. The largest I ever heard of taken in 
Wisconsin was 55lbs. By the way, I should be very 
much obliged if some one familiar with St. Lawrence 
and other angling records would tell me which is the 
heaviest weight of muscallunge for those waters. I 
would like very much to know the heaviest weight of 
muscallunge taken in the United States or Canada. 


Mounting Trout. 


There is displayed in a show window on Washington 
street, this week, a trout mounted in a curious and 
effective way. This was the second largest trout taken 
by the Oliver party on the Nepigon, account of which 
was made earlier. This trout was mounted by making a 
half-section of the skin, cutting it along the back and 
belly, the half-skin being then sewed neatly about its 
edges to a piece of birch bark. This makes a very 
fetching style. of mounting. 


Obituary. 


In speaking of noted Chicago anglers a week ago in 
these columns, I mentioned the name of Mr. James L. 
High, a Chicago lawyer who has won more than a 
passing fame by his legal works, which are accepted as 
standard in their field. I mentioned Mr. High as one 
of the Chicago anglers who control Canadian salmon 
leases. It is very sad to record this week the death of 
Mr. High, who passed away Oct. 3, of spinal meningitis. 
Mr. High was an expert angler, and an enthusiast in 
the gentle art. He had a grand collection of useful and 
valuable angling literature, including several editions of 
Walton’s “Complete Angler.” Some copies in_his 
library are said not to be duplicated in any American 
collection. In large circles both of business and of 
high class sport Mr. High will be sadly missed. 

E. Hove. 

1200 Boyce Buripine, Chicago, Ill. 





The New Brunswick Trout Season. 


Epmunpston, New Brunswick, Oct. 1—The trout 
fishing for the year has ended, and many were the 1, 2 
and 3-pounders taken, a few of 4, 5 and 6lbs.; and two 
above these weights were captured in the Madawaska, in 
September. I spent two days in fishing as a sport; I 
generally go as guide and paddle and pole my own 
canoe; but this time a friend wished to go, and as I was 
the better fisher, he was to manage the canoe. We were 
proceeding up the river, Joe using the pole, I casting as 
we slowly breasted the stream. A man on a raft a short 
distance above us attracted our attention, ‘as he was 
fishing. We were finding some fault with the way he 
was handling his rod and casting his flies; and had come 
close to him, when I heard a sharp crack behind me. 
Turning quickly, I was just in time to add my balance 
to help Joe, as he was tumbling out, and over went 
canoe with both of us into the cold water 4ft. deep. My 
first look. was to this man on the raft, as I naturally ex- 
pected to hear a roar of laughter from him. I know 
had I been in his place I could not have helped it, but 
there was not a sound, and his face was as sober and 
solemn as of a judge about to pronounce sentence. We 
waded the canoe ashore, straightened things up, and 
went out to see the man, for I felt annoyed at him for 
his sullen silence. When asked why he did not laugh, he 
answered that he did not see anything to laugh at. After 
this accident, I felt it would be prudent for me to man- 
age the canoe, and I did to the finish, without further 
mishap. We took quite a number of trout, but I never 
can forget’the ducking at the close of this fishing year. 

Now for the next three months we will look after 
the deer, caribou and moose for the pleasure of the 
sportsmen who may favor us with their presence. The 
two first named animals are found in the near vicinity. 
While the moose roams further back in the more dense 
forests, where the trapper often runs across them while 
trapping for mink, bear, otter, marten, fisher, fox, loup- 
cetvier and beaver. These trappers have lines of traps 
very often extending sixty miles, over which they go 
back and forth once in two weeks during the winter, at 
times seeing some discomfort, but having lots of pleas- 
urable, profitable excitement, and making more money 
than they could by any other kind of work. Large game 
is plentiful, but the fur-bearing animals are becoming 
scarcer as the years roll by. S. J. Raymonp. 


Spirit Lake Fishing. 


OsxaLoosa, Iowa, Oct. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have just returned from my annual fishing trip to Spirit 
Lake, where I had a splendid good time. I did not catch 
as many fish as usual, but have no cause to complain, only 
that the lake is getting lower every year. Where there 
was good fishing three years ago, now the water is not 
more than 2ft. deep. The great lake seems to be gradu- 
ally drying up. The State fish hatchery, located at the 
lake, is sadly neglected; everything connected with the 
business has gone to ruin; the pools are all dried up or 
nearly so, and none of them contain any fish. 

THE Otp Mav. 


New York Fish Plants for 1898. 


Tue Fish Commissioners of New York have put out 
during the year which ended Oct. 1. They were divided 
as follows: Brook trout, 4,058,807; brown trout, 960,- 
743; rainbow trout, 188,260; lake trout, 914,511; pike, 
17,550,472; bass, 116,450; red throat trout, 1,000; yellow 
perch fry, 2,555,300; yellow perch fry (three months 
old), 7,500; lobsters, 6,550,000; shad, 10,897,400; tom- 
cods, 47,000,000; whitefish, 24,100,000; frostfish, 5,785,- 
000; cisco, 15,000,000; muskellunge, 2,650,000; herrings, 
1,500,000; smelt, 48,000,000; shrimp, 65,000; pickerel, 
50. The total counts 187,809,733. 
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Bass in Central New York. 


IrHaca, N. Y.—Local anglers report some of the fin- 
est bass fishing thus far enjoyed, the catch per angler 
averaging twenty-five bass per day. The best local ass 
grounds are found along the east side of Cayuga Lake, 
beginning at a point just off shore from the Esty Look- 
out, and running thence north in the direction of Lud- 
lowville. 

At Cayuga, across the lake from Union Springs, 
anglers have been, and are still, taking beautiful speci- 
mens of the pike, pickerel and muscallonge family, and 
now and then an enormous (for Cayuga Lake) small- 
mouth bass. Some very large pickerel and muscallonge 
are taken at Cayuga during October and early Novem- 
ber. Trolling appears to be the favorite method of 
angling for the big fellows at this season of the year. 

M. CxHILy. 
Nets in Oneida Lake. 

SyracusE, N. Y., Oct. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The State Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission at 
a meeting held in Albany yesterday passed a resolution 
permitting net fishing in Oneida Lake until Dec. 1 next. 
This shows what politics will do. Oneida Lake has been 
ruined—and opening these waters two months to every 
one will clean what few fish are left. One trap net set 
on the bars or shoals will take every bass that there is 
near it. The law giving the commissioner the right to 
grant these licenses should be repealed. I do not think 
the commissioner should have allowed this to be done 
no matter how much influence was brought. 


The Kennel. 


Fixtures. 
BENCH SHOWS. 
Oct. 14-15.—Braintree, Mass.—N. E. K. C. open air show. Ad- 
dress Secretary Open Air Show, Braintree, Mass. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 3.—Connecticut Field Trials, East Hampton, Conn. En- 
tries close Oct. 29. John E. Bassett, Sec’y, P.-O. Box 603, New 

aven. 

Nov. 7.—Indiana Field Trials Club’s trials, Bicknell, Ind. S. 
H. Socwell, Sec’y. ‘ ; 

Nov. 11.—Eastern Field Trials Club’s trials, Newton, N. C. 
S. C. Bradley, Sec’y. , 

Nov. 15.—International Field Trial Club’s trials, Chatham, Ont. 
W. B. Wells, Sec’y. ; 7 
ag 15-17.—Central Beagle Club’s annual trials. L. O. Seidel, 
eec y. 

Wer. 22.—Fourth annual field trials of the Monongahela Valley 
Game and Fish Protective Association, Greene county, Pa. A. 
C. Peterson, Sec’y, Homesdale, Pa. . E 

Dec. 6.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials, Lexington, N. 
Cc. W. B. Meares, "y. 


Brunswick Fur Trials. 


Roxsury, Mass.—The Brunswick Fur Club will hold 
its tenth annual field trials, Barre, Mass., during the 
week of Oct. 17. 

The club headquarters will be at Hotel Barre. The 
Derhy, open to all hounds whelped on or after Jan. 
1, 1897, will be run on Tuesday, Oct. 18. Entries close 
at 10 P. M. on Monday, October 17; the entry fee is 
$2. The club diploma will be given to each of the three 
winners in this stake, and the first prize winner will 
also receive a silver medal and hold the R. D. Perry 
cup for one year. 

The all-age stake will be run on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, Oct. 19, 20 and 21. The entry fee is 
$3. Entries close at 10 P. M. on Tuesday, Oct. 18. 
The three winners in the hunting, speed and driving, 
endurance and trailing classes will each receive the 
club diploma. The first prize winners will also receive 
silver medals, and the hound making the highest general 
average in all classes will receive a special prize of five 
dollars and the club medal, and will hold the Amerjcan 
field cup for one year. The Pope memorial cup will be 
held for one year by the hound showing the best com- 
bination of trailing, speed and driving. 

The trials will be judged by Messrs. S. B. Mills, Eu- 
gene Brooks, W. A. Bragdon, A. B. McGregor, H. J. 
Given and Bradford S. Turpin. 

The trials are open to the world, and all lovers of the 
chase are invited to be present, to enter their hounds and 
enjoy a week of good sport. 

Braprorp S. Turpin, Sec’y. 


Points and Flushes. 


Volume 17 of the Greyhound Stud Book contains the 
names, colors, ages and pedigrees of greyhounds re- 
gistered therein up to June 1, 1898, besides a volumin- 
ous collection of other pertinent matter, 356 pages in all. 














The Sanitas have recently brought out a new prepara- 
tion, Sanitas Embrocation, for external application in 
the ills of man or beast. It is commended specially 
for its antiseptic qualities, for family use and for athletes 
and veterinary purposes. 


Pachting. 

Tue work of lengthening the ways in front of the 
Herreshoff works, at Bristol, begun several weeks ago, 
will probably be completed before the end of the month. 
There will then be water over the cradle for the hauling 
out of Deiender. It is reported that she will be fitted 
out and sailed from New Rochelle to Bristol by Mr. 
Iselin. It is also reported that the contract for a new 
defender was signed on Sept. 28 by the Herreshoff 
Manufacturing Company and Com. J. P. Morgan and 
Mr. C. Oliver Iselin. 


Painting a Yacht. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks for the best method of paint- 
ing a yacht used in the waters of the Great Lakes; 
whether white lead and oil alone-are best, or whether 
zinc-white can be used to advantage. He also asks for a 
preparation for the seams. which will remain hard un- 
der water. Perhaps some of our readers who have 
experimented with paints can aid him. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


Dominion. 


(Concluded from page 296, Oct. 8. 


The “scow” type, as represented b estion, has two 
distinctive points; the frst is the — change of 
form, the reduction of midship section and increase of 
effective length at great angles of heel, as already de- 
scribed; the second is the lack of freeboard and the 
absence of sheer, or even a reyerse sheer, the middle 
being higher than the ends. The boats having practic- 
ally no depth and no internal space, there is not even 
a cockpit, at most a small opening in which to stow light 
sails, compass and water jug. As a corollary to the ex- 
cessive heeling and gain of actual for a given measured 
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FIG. 5. 


great deal of skill, the boat proving very fast om the 
e 


wind and faster than others o type when free. 
While Mr. Crane was one of the first to appreciate and 


to handle intelligently the rtunity for evading the 
‘measurement of L.W.L. ich the “scow” type af- 

he failed to place a true value upon the ac- 
companying feature of very low freeboard, and gave 
this a prominent place in the design of El Heirie in 
1896, and also of Al Anka and Momo in 1897. Thus 
far there has been nothing in the performance of the 
numerous scows to demonstrate the value of this special 
feature, which has won for them the nickname of 
“barndoor” through their mines when upright, the 
deck, with its slight camber both fore and aft and thwart- 
ships, being almost flat and awash in a light sea. 


STUDY OF GLENCAIRN TYPE PARTIALLY DEVELOPED INTO DOMINION. 


‘ 





FIG. 6. STUDY OF GLENCAIRN AND DEVELOPMENT INTO DOMINION. 





FIG. 7. STUDY OF DOMINION’S MIDSHIP AND BOW SECTIONS, INCLINED, 


length, is the possibility of building to a much shorter 
nominal or measured length than in the boats of the 
old type, and of adding to the sail area; and this addition 
is really necessary when it is considered how much 
the effective area of sail, compared with the measured 
area, is reduced by the angle of heel. As the fitst 
effort of a young amateur in an entirely new field, with 
nothing in the way of data to guide in wi 


& 


sarily an experiment, E) Heirie reflects great credit on 
her designer; but she is marked by the weak as weil as 
the strong points of the new type. In the matter of 
proportions of len and sail, with but ‘one boat to 
depend on, Mr. Crane perhaps did well in adhering 
closely to the general proportions of the class, 14 to 15ft. 
l.w.l.; as he had no c for experiment in 
this direction. In his m of handling the lines so as 
to produce.a good form when heeled, he displayed a 


In snaetihy the same ne een the same sapling 
int, Mr. om the beginning rejected the 
Be cl. sssontiots and in ex- 
ternals, giving his boats a good freeboard amidships and 
a decided sheer, quite as much as in’ the old type. 
What this amounts_to in the way of “bottom to sail on,” 
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boat that is staunch and able in a sea, and at the same 
time of fairly good appearance, even beside the shapely 
craft of.the old type: 

In their first competition, in 1896, Mr. Crane was at a 
disadvantage compared with Mr. Duggan, as he under- 
took to design but one boat, working alone on her. 
Mr. Duggan, on the other hand, with the assistance of 
Mr. Shearwood, began his special study of the t5ft. class 
in the fall and continued it all winter, designing and . 
superintending the construction of seven boats; the 
last and best, Glencairn I., being begun after the first boats 
had been tried in several races. The preliminary canvass 
of the subject was very thorough, after the method al- 
ready outlined above, and resulted at a very early stage 
in the actual building in the rejection of the Ethelwynn 
form and the adoption of the features afterward per- 
fected in Glencairn I. But one of the seven boats was 
over 14ft. l.w.l., several were just over 13, and the latest, 
Sothis and Glencairn I., were but 12ft. 6in. l.w.l, giving 
a sail plan of nearly 300sq.ft.; that of Ethelwynn in 
1895 being but 1098sq.ft. This sail plan, ably carried by 
Glencairn I. at Oyster Bay, was an important factor in 
the winning of the cup for the first time. 

A careful study of the work of the two designers in 
1896-7 and 8 will show on the part of Mr. Duggan an 
early appreciation of the three great factors of ad- 
vantage, the perfection of the form of the bilge, with its 
increase of length; the reduction of measured length and 
the increase of sail area; and the retention of ample free- 
board; these being developed to a higher degree in 
each successive boat.up to Dominion. Such a study will 
show ample grounds for the decisive victory of Glen- 
cairn I. over El Heirie, and of Glencairn II. over Mo- 
mo, and will suggest further that had Speculator been 
chosen to defend the cup this year, it would still have 
remained in Canada. 

The very radical change from the old type to the new, 
as brought about by El Heirie and Glencairn I. in 1806, 
was accepted as a matter of course by all directly in- 
terested in the Seawanhaka cup. Both designers were 
praised for their clever work, and every incentive was 
offered to them to continue in the same line of develop- 
ment. The size of the competitors was increased, by 
the Seawanhaka C. Y. C., from 15 to 2oft., and both 
parties agreed to a limit of 17ft. 6in. as the minimum 
L.W.L., with.its sail area of Soosq.ft. In the course 
of a long and thorough discussion of numerous details 
of the races, a number of minor changes of measurement, 
etc., being made, no proposal came from either side to 
limit the undue development of the newly discovered 
principle of the single-hull-double-bilge, with. its patent 
eee of the standard measurement of load water- 

ine. 

The extinction of the old type of yacht was accepted 
as a distinct advance in designing; and each side started 
in to rival the other in the production of an up-to-date 
racing machine that should achieve but one object, the 
winning of the cup. 

The problem was materially simplified by the elimin- ' 
ation of one of the principal variable factors, the ratio 
of L. to S. A, by the mutual agreement on a minimum 
limit of 17ft. 6in. to the L.W.L., with its corresponding 
maximum of 500 sq..ft. for the sail area; the two de- 
signers being thus on an equality in this question. 

In dealing with the other two of the main factors, the 
form of bilge giving the greatest increase of effective 
length and the question of freeboard and sheer, Mr. 
Crane made a compromise between El Heirie and Glen- 
cairn I. The general dimensions and model of the 
new Al Anka and the second boat, Momo, were practi- 
cally the same as in Glencairn I., wider than El Heirie, 
and with a decided flare to the topsides. In the mat- 
ter of freeboard and form of bow, however, the charac- 
teristics of El Heirie were retained, there being a low 
freeboard, liftle sheer and an abrupt snubbing in of all 
the forward lines, making a blunt and exceptionally ugly 
bow on Al Anka, while that of Momo, though far less 
extreme, was still cut off short of the fair termination of 
the for and aft lines. 

The five boats designed by Mr. Duggan for the new 
class, though varying in beam from 7ft. to 9ft., were 
all of one general model, an adaptation of Glencairn I. 
to the new class and conditions, the general form being 
little changed. The midship section, freeboard and 
form of bow, carried out to the fair ending of the lines, 
were practically enlarged and adapted to the 2oft. limit of 
the class and the 17ft. 6in. limit of L.W.L. 

In the minor details Momo was of comparatively 
heavy construction, with moderate crown to the deck 
and a shoal self-draining cockpit. Her centerboards, of 
which she had several for the purpose of experimenting, 
were of solid steel or bronze of about 200lbs. weight, 
and her sail plan was notably high and narrow. The 
Duggan boats, Glencairn II. for example, were of very 
light construction, with an excessive crown to the deck, 
a cockpit open to the floors, with no bulkheads, a built 
centerboard of about 4oolbs., and about 2ft. more on 
the base of the sail plan and 2ft. less on the hoist than 
Momo. While Momo proved herself very fast in a light 
air, and was fast off the wind in all conditions, she was at 
a serious disadvantage beside Glencairn IT. in the strong 
winds and sea that marked most of the races. With 
some 2in. less freeboard. for her whole length, nearly 
2ft. less bow, with hard blunt lines, and a high weight 
of rig even when reefed, she made a poor showing ex- 
cept in the light weather of the first day, at which time 
a fair comparison of the two was impossible, owing 
to the disabling of Glencairn II. at the start. 

The performance of Glencairn II. in both light and 
heavy weather, she having proved the best of the defend- 
ing fleet in the light weather of the trial races, showed 
very little margin'‘for improvement within the rules and 
conditions of the class. Her proportions and general 
model, the result of the extensive experiments of 1896 
in the 15ft. class and of the trials of 1897 in her own 
class, seemed hardly capable of improvement. Her 
construction was as light as was consistent with reason- 
able safety from a racing standpoint, with a very small 
margin for reduction of weight, though capable of im- 
provement in the way of better plank fastenings. Her 
rig was saagrcr ee! do but her canvas was. poor, good 
sail-makers being less easily found in Canada than in 
the States. 

If their work of the present year is a true criterion, 









both designers accepted the same conclusion from the 
taces of Bop: that Glencairn II. in model, construction 
and details was capable of but little improvement. 
In the first of his 1 boats, Strathcona, Mr. Duggan 
practically repeated Glencairn II., using the ship-lap in 
place of the ribband carvel construction, with a gain in 
strength, but a loss rather than a gain in weight. In 
the second boat, Speculator, the small changes of model 
were merely experiments which might or might not 
prove successful, the construction being the same as 
Strathcona. The third boat was Dominion, and after 
her a fourth, similar to the first two, was started and ad- 
vanced to the planking stage, when work was aban- 
doned, as both Speculator and Dominion were fully up 
to expectations, and it seemed safer to concentrate all 
efforts in perfecting them rather than in trying a fourth 
boat. In Strathcona and Speculator the general de- 
tails, weight and construction of centerboard, arrange- 
ment of cockpit, etc., were the same as in Glencairn 
Il., but the sail plan was altered in the direction of 
Momo, the gaff being well peaked up and the hoist 
increased. 

Inthe model of his three new boats—Seawanhaka, Cicada 
and Strathcona—Mr. Crane practically followed Glen- 
cairn II., and there was no distinctive point of differ- 
ence in model between Seawanhaka, Strathcona, Chal- 
lenger and Speculator as the four lay side by side at 
the Dorval pier; the differences were merely in details, 
a hardening of the bilge, a little more or less flare to the 
topsides, and a difference of method in handling the 
abnormal fullness of the bilge in the extreme bow, 
which feature characterized all alike. 

It was evident that Mr. Crane fully appreciated the 
fact that in the comparatively slight advance from Glen- 
cairn I. to Glencairn II. the possibilities of the rule 
had been about exhausted, and that no promising line 
of advance was in sight. In looking for some possible 
source of advantage in speed, he very naturally turned 
to construction, to which he had previously given com- 
paratively little attention, being content with the best 
of the current practice of the shops. This time the con- 
struction was made the leading feature of the design, 
and every effort was made to reduce the weight of hull 
to the lowest factor of safety that was admissible for a 
short series of races. As a means to this end, a special 
system of contruction was designed by Mr. Crane, the 
details of which have been already described in con- 
nection with the late races. 

The principle of this system is that the skin and frames 
are disregarded entirely as elements of strength, ‘the 
frames being used only to give the form to the structure 
and to hold the skin, and this latter in turn having 
no duty to perform except to keep out the water. All 
the complex strains of the vessel are imposed on a 
series of metal trusses, two principal members run- 
ning fore and aft, the distance between them being about 
half of the beam of the vessel, with a secondary series 
of thwartship braces spaced about 2ft. apart. The trusses 
were built mainly of bicycle tubing, with very light steel 
angles for the upper and lower members. - While in 
the Duggan boats the skin was figured as a material 
element of strength, the thickness of the planking, 5-16in. 
in the boats of 1897, being increased to nearly % this 
year; in the Crane boats the sole consideration was 
that the planking should hold together under the mere 
pressure of the water. In the first two boats, Sea- 
wanhaka and Cicada, intended to sail the series of trial 
races as well as the final cup races, the planking was 
full 3-16in., or %in. less than in the Duggan boats of 
1897. The third boat, Challenger, was started in June 
and intended only for the cup races, which might be 
assumed to cover at most five or six days of sail- 
ing, with a few informal trial spins against Seawanhaka 
after both arrived on Lake St. Louis. Her planking 
was of 3-16in. stock before laying, being reduced still 
further in the finishing off. The decks of the three 
boats were similarly light, 3-16in., and in spite of a 
small gain in strength through the planks being laid “in- 
and-out,” they were hardly thick enough to bear the 
weight of a man unless his movements were deliberate 
and careful, , 

In the case of Challenger, all that was required was 
that the trusses should take the main strains, the frames 
should hold their shape, and the planking should keep 
out the water for a matter of a week or probably less, 
the condition of the boat after the cup was won being 
of no moment. The boat, in addition to the preliminary 
trials with Seawanhaka, sailed four actual races, one 
in light weather, one in a fresh breeze and sea, and two 
in a good breeze. The trusses, as far as could be seen 
from the shape of the boat, did their work well; the 
sheer was still fair, and there was not the bodily pulling 
up of the whole bow that was seen in Seawanhaka after 
the trial races. The work of the frames, as shown by 
the local fairness of form, was only partly done, each 
successive day showed an increasing number of humps 
and hollows; that fairness of lines which at first charac- 
terized the boat gradually disappearing. The planking 
proved a failure, as it developed checks in different 
places from day to day, and after the third race was prac- 
tically a wreck. 

In the secondary features the three Crane boats 
showed important changes from last year. The water- 
ight cockpit was discarded for the open well with light 
slats on the floor timbers, the opening in the deck was 
Hoth long and wide, much larger than in Glencairn II., 
one object, apparently, being to save weight; and there 
were no bulkheads. The centerboards were of com- 
posite construction, bronze sides filled with lead; they 
were fitted, after a plan of Mr. Crane’s devised the 
.previous year, with rollers on the bolt, so that the 
board could be slid forward or aft in a long trunk to 
.suit the balance of the sails. In addition to this they 
veach had two pieces of mahogany, one about Sin. wide 
cand one of double the width, fitted with a brass track, by 
which either could be hung on the after side (the top) 
of the board, thus increasing its area. The sail plans 
were of different proportions, some lofty and narrow, as 
in Momo in 1897, and others broader on the foot and 
with proportionately less hoist. It will be remembered 
that during the trial races the high and narrow rig of 
Seawanhaka was exchanged for the lower and broader 
rig of Cicada, the former boat being improved. The 
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rig carried in the chp races was, we believe, the broad 
and low one ot of medium propottions. 

The design of Dominion was made at the beginning 
of May, by which time it was pretty well established that 
the boats of 1898 on both sidés would show no material 
change from and in all probability no improvement on 
Glencairn II. We are not aware of the origin of the 


‘suggestion which led Mr. Duggan to take up the fur- 


ther development of the new principle, but it is hardly 
possible for one to study carefully the leading features 
and successful performances of the scow type without 
reaching the conclusion that in theory at least they are 
widely separated from the old normal type and as closely 
allied to the double-hull type. This was pointed out 
plainly. in the Forest anp STREAM as long ago as the 
cup races of 1896, and we have discussed the question 
of the theory and of the possibility of its successful ap- 
plication in practice with many yachtsmen in the past 
two years. An interesting study in this direction is 
shown in Fig. 5, where the broken line represents the 
windward side and bilge of the Glencairn section. 
When this section is studied with a view to its improve- 
ment, the idea very naturally suggests itself that as the 
only part to be considered as the boat proper is the 
immersed bilge, shown by the heavy line, the emersed 
side, high in the air and-offering a material amount 
of windage and a strongly inclined deck, might just 
as well be dropped to the position shown by the full 
lines on the weather side, making a form of’ section 
such as is shown at A in the same figure. In this new 
section the immetsed portion at 22 degrees heel is ex- 
actly as before, but the weather side offers much less 
windage and a deck that is practically level, with a slight 
gain in the lowering of weights. 

This mere cutting apart and spreading a boat of the 
Glencairn type would not of itself produce satisfactory 
results, but the idea of it suggests a very wide field of 
development, the first step being the further perfection 
of each of fhe two individual bilges. The original body 
plan of Glencairn II., which we have had in our pos- 
session, shows in pencil over the inked lines a rough 
sketch of just such an operation, the extreme beam of 
the individual bilge when heeled being cut away and 
the area of section thus reduced being restored by ad- 
ding to the depth. In Fig. 6 is shown one of Mr. Dug- 
gan’s studies of this particular point, the section of 
Dominion as thus finally derived from that of Glen- 
cairn II., the beam of the latter being reduced from 
4it. 4in. to 2ft. gin., the depth being increased from 1oin. 
to 14in., and the area being the same. This new section 
was worked out so as to keep the center of buoyancy 
when heeled to the most effective angle in the same 
position as in Glencairn II.; these angles being for the 
latter 22 degrees and for Dominivn but 15 degrees. In 
Fig. 7 is shown one of Mr. Duggan’s studies of the 
midship and bow sections, similar to those in Fig. 3, 
in which Ethelwynn and Glencairn were compared. The 
extent of actual immersion of the bow section, at the 
fore end of. the L.W.L., indicates a material gain in 
length over Glencairn, just as she already gained over 
Ethelwynn. 

The advantages attending the new section are sur- 
prising; in the first place for the same stability of 
hull the section itself is greatly improved in outline, 
with much less beam, greater depth, and a great in- 
crease of area and of effective surface to the lateral 
plane; the area of the weather side, exposed to the 
wind, is reduced by nearly a third, the deck is made 
very much more convenient for the crew both in hiking, 
when that is necessary, and in handling canvas; the 
lessened angle of heel has a beneficial effect on both 
sails and centerboard in two ways, it increases the area 
and also the effectiveness of each square foot of surface. 

When we turn from the midship section to the sheer 
and half-breadth plans, as finally perfected, reproduced 
in the Forest AND STREAM of Oct. 1, other important 
advantages are apparent. Even with the yacht in the 
upright position, the improvement of the fore and aft 
lines resulting from the new form of midship section 
is very evident. The beam of each hull in this position 
is now 2ft. 6in., with a L.W.L. length of 17ft. 6in., the 
level lines, diagonals and bow-buttock lines being all 
fair and of easy sweep. It is when the yacht is heeled 
to her effective angle, however, that the great gain is 
apparent. In this‘ position one-half of the total weight 
is taken from the weather bilge and imposed on the 
lee bilge, increasing its displacement by 100 per cent. 
and immersing to ap extraordinary extent both of the 
long overhangs. 

We have shown in the previous issue that in yachts 
of the normal type, intended to be sailed with keel and 
both bilges immersed, the gain in effective length by 
mere heeling is but small, even in the latest yachts with 
very long overhangs. When we come to the extreme of 
the new type as represented by Dominion, we find pos- 
sibilities of gairi such as were never before realized. 
When the inclined plane of flotation of Dominion is 
plotted as for Ethelwynn last week, and for the same 
angle, of 15 degrees, the effective length increases to 
26ft. gin., a gain of oft. 3in. It is well worthy of note 
that while the gain aft is 3ft. 9in., but 7in. over Glen- 
cairn II., the gain forward is 5ft. 6in., as compared with 
a gain of but 1ft. in the bow of Glencairn II. 

n the case of all boats of the Glencairn type the ab- 
normal lengthening of the forward lines when heeled 
is accomplished in a most bungling and unworkmanlike 
manner, by carrying the turn of the bilge out through 
the entire length of the bow and in some places forcing 
the lines into hard lumps that offend the eye. To the 
uhinitiated eye even of an expert who is unfamiliar 
with this peculiar phase of advancement in designing, 
there is no reason for the lump that is certain to be 
but too plainly visible at one point or another of the 
bows of the modern.scow type; but when the boat is 
seen heeled to her effective angle the purpose of this 
lump is readily discerned, as it makes the fore end of the 
LW. plane and really lengthens the effective L.W.L. 

In Dominion this lengthening of the forward lines 
is not only much greater in extent, as just shown, but 
it is accomplished in a most artistic manner. As stated 
by us at the time of the races, in one sense the yacht 
has not one hull nor two, but four; when 


in measuring trim she floats on two short hulls, of r7ft, . 
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gth. Above each of these is an- 
other hull of nearly: 36ft. over all length, and when the 
yacht is heeled to her sailing angle one of these upper 
hulls is immersed: until it uses effectively a very large 
proportion of this length. The large diagram shows 
the normal and inclined load lines of the three typical 
boats, Ethelwynn, Glencairn II. and Dominion, the 


former design being enlarged to the 2oft. class, with 
the original proportions of L.W.L., and so giving 2oft. 
L.W.L. The variations in beam and length in the 
change from the upright to the inclined position are 
tabulated as follows: 


COMPARISON OF CHANGES IN BEAM AND LENGTH DUE TO HEELING, 
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*Ethelwynn.. 15deg 65 | 57 20 181 loss 5 
Glencairn II.,| 22deg. 62 46 17 6 217 1 81 
+Dominion....| 15deg. 26 29 17 6 269 56 89 


* Enlai from 15ft. class to 2uft. class. 
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This diagram illustrates many of the points touched 
on in the present discussion; it shows, for instance, the 
serious waste of measured length in the Ethelwynn 
as compared with the Glencairn type even in the up- 
right position, the actual loss of nearly 2ft. of effective 
length in the former compared with a gain of over 4ft. 
in the latter when both are heeled from the upright po- 
sition to the effective limit ofjinclination. The changes 
in the beam of the two are as striking. Ethelwynn 
loses 10in. as she heels and Glencairn 20in. In Ethel- 
wynn the inclined plane of flotation shows a large area 
on the windward: side of the. centerline, in Glencairn 
the inclined plane barely laps the center line. The ex- 
tent of the shifting. of the center of buoyancy to leeward 
may be gauged closely by merely estimating the 
center of each of the inclined planes. The inclined 
plane of Dominion shows a great gain over Glencairn, 
especially in length, but also in decrease of beam, mak- 
ing a long and -beautifully formed spindle. 

It must not be assumed that the perfected Dominion, 
as here described and illustrated, resulted directly and 
immediately from the recognition of the truth of the 
principle which we have endeavored to set forth in 
these articles; on the contrary, the problem has many 
practical difficulties, only a portion of which have thus 
far been surmounted. When off her theoretic angle, 
either in sailing free or at frequent intervals when on 
the wind, she is slow compared with the Glencairn 
type. It is by no means an easy matter, even after some 
experience, to keep the right angle under all variations 
of wind in force and direction so that the weather hull 
is just clear of the water; and when it is fairly immersed 
she is another boat. If any one can speak feelingly 
of the pleasure of handling Dominion for the first time 
and with no knowledge whatever of her striking idi- 
osyncrasies, it is Mr. Jarvis, who steered her, with only 
a few hours’ trial, in her first cup race. Even in the 
hands of her designer she is yet, both individually and 
as a type, largely. an unknown quantity. There is still 
ample room for the improvement of her speed by 
longer trial; and she is at best but the first experiment, 
presumably capable of improvement in ways not yet 
apparent. Even as she stands, she is as a plain matter 
of fact the best racing machine yet produced in the 
2oft. class, far faster in spite of all defects under cer- 
tain conditions, fully as stanch, seaworthy and strong, 
more comfortable for pleasure sailing, and making very 
much easier the deck work of racing. 

We had at the outset no intention of carrying the de- 
scription of Dominion beyond the limits of a single 
paper, but the subject has proved a most interesting one 
to us at least, and we believe that it is of great import- 
ance at the present time; the necessity for a radical 
revision of the rules and stringent legislation against 
the extremes of modern designing being more pressing 
every year. Our contention from the first has been that 
the design of Dominion is not a mere abstract freak, 
violating all yachting proprieties and deserving only to 
be frowned down by the honest condemnation of all 
good sportsmen, but that it is the natural and inevitable 
result of a special system of designing whose legitimacy 
has been freely recognized by all yachting authorities. 
Not alone in the course of preparation of this series 
of articles and the designs, but in many discussions 
and arguments with yachtsmen, we have been compelled 
to make a much more thorough study of the whole 
subject than was possible during the hurry and excite- 
ment of the races; but this study has only served to 
confirm our first opinions, as published immediately 
after the races. 

It seems hardly necessary now to touch upon the ques- 
tion of the catamaran, as it has been abandoned by those 
who raised it, but if it were worth while to waste the 
time upon # there would be little difficulty in demon- 
strating that there is nothing whatever in the principles 
of the catamaran type or in the various features of the 
best boats of the type which could suggest or lead to 
the development of Dominion; and that the principles 
of Dominion, notably that of sailing on one bilge or 
hull, if applied to any existing catamaran would result 
in failure. The Boston Globe, which is one of the few 
daily papers which have attempted to discuss the ques- 
tion fairly and intelligently, adopted the catamaran side 
at the outset, immediately preceding the cup races, and 
has maintained it ever since, classing the double-hull 
boat as necessarily a catamaran. In its issue of Oct! 
2, in connection with the plans and description of Do- 
minion, which it pays us the compliment of reproducing, 
it says: 





Taking up the “catamaran” question, it is evident 
that neither in design nor performance is Dominion a 
catamaran, as. perfected by the Herreshoffs and as gen- 
erally understood in the yachting world. Yet she is 
clearly a doyble-hulled boat in that she has two distinct 
watcrline planes and hence two hulls for the purposes 











of measurement, tegardless of the theans used to keep 
those hulis together. . 

In design and in actual sailing she is a double-hulled 
boat. In constrtiétion she has but a single hull. Clearly 
design should have the call, and the boat be placed in 
that class. She is indeed an elaboration of the Chal- 
lenger, Speculator and Glencairn IT. principle, but the 
line between single and double-hulled boats would seem 
to be reached when the central portion of the boat 
clears the water. 

This is the distinction the writer made when he first 
saw the boat, and he sees no reason to change his opin- 
ion. There was nothing specific in the agreement for 
the match to bar a double-hulled boat, and so designer 
Duggan was within the letter of the law. 





What Dominion actually.is has been shown pretty 
plainly in the course of these articles, and we have 
little doubt that many who at the outset condemned her 
as a catamaran and her designer for building a machine 
‘to race against an honest boat will change their opinion; 
at any rate, here she is before the yachting world, and 
the immediate question is no longer how or why she 
came, but what is to be done with her? If she is to 
be accepted, as her predecessors have been, on her es- 
tablished merits, well and good; as a freak and a racing 
machine she at least possesses many advantages over the 
other freaks and machines of the 2oft. class. 

If she is to be barred, there is work ahead for some 
one during the coming winter. The mere arbitrary state- 
ment, unsupported by proof or argument, that she is of 
a prohibited type, is likely to find little favor with fair- 
minded and progressive -yachtsmen. Assuming that 
she may fairly be classed as a double-hull boat, there 
will probably be serious difficulty in establishing a pre- 
cedent for barring her on this ground. If it be sought 
to make a precedent by drawing a plausible line between 
the boat with a plane of flotation which is one and un- 
divided in upright position, and one in which there are 
two distinct planes, there is still the possibility of the 
type surviving by such an alteration of the design as 
shall preserve its essential features and at the same time 
keep the hollow of the floor barely below the water 
when measured. We are of the opinion that the only 
satisfactory solution of the question and the only just 
method of dealing with Dominion is by such a radical 
change of the rule as will put a fair valuation upon those 
elements of advantage which she now enjoys freely in 
company with Glencairn and Challenger; and that, in 
barring her, if it goes so far, will bar them with equal 
certainty, and make way for a reasonable and sensible 
type of small yacht for the cup racing. Wi. S: 





Yacht Measurement. 


Lonvon, Sept. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: Owing 
to my absence from New York, the Forest AND STREAM 
of Sept. 10, containing Mr. R. E. Froude’s remarks on 
the measurement question, has only just. now been read 
by me. My interest in such action by the clubs in the 
near future as shall promote yacht building and much 
‘greater activity in racing than has been had for a long 
time past, is such that I think it desirable to-present 
different aspects of some matters from those offered to 
us by Mr. Froude. He states that “the primary and 
legitimate function of any rating rule is to measure 
size, in order to eliminate the element of mere ‘size’ 
from the competition. When, therefore, a rule directly 
provides that by increase of some measured dimension 
‘the rating for racing is decreased, such rule clearly con- 
tradicts this primary and legitimate function, and avow- 
edly becomes a mere engine for the control of design.” 
It does not appear to me that Mr. Froude’s definition 
of the primary function of a rating rule is one that 
meets the common apprehension, and it very manifest- 
ly neither comprehends nor includes the legitimate 
function of a good and adequate rule. Since, how- 
ever, he gives (and with apparent approval) as the 
purpose of the girth and beam rule “to take a more 
compact form”; “to take a larger area may be, but 
expressly a larger area relatively to the extreme cross 
section dimensions,” we are left to infer that he ap- 
-proves a rule by the operation of which a lessened rat- 
ing is secured by an increased area of midship section, 
provided the designer is restricted as to the form of his 
midship section. 

It is my opinion that this restriction should not be put 
upon the designer, that he should be charged equitably, 
as nearly as can be estimated, for the use of levers which 
are known to give advantage; and, should be credited, 
as economic considerations would require, with the 
extent of work done as represented by the area of mid- 
ship section, and that the equities having been satisfied, 
the designer should be left with all the freedom possible 
to work out his problem to his own satisfaction, and 
with accommodation to his owner’s needs. 

It would be a manifest oversight of the requirement 
of American conditions to regard the sail tax as “broad- 
.ly equivalent to a tax simply on sail carrying power,” 
and to eliminate the factor representative of sail area, or 
to take the power itself, however represented, as indicat- 
ing the measure of advantage that can be gained in 
racing by the use of large areas of canvas in American 
waters, under average conditions. The premium on 
large sail plans, in such case, would be extravagantly 
heavy, and the result could only be disappointing and 
disastrous to yacht racing. It must be kept in mind 
that no large participation in yacht building and yacht 
racing can reasonably be hoped for without some con- 
sideration of, and adaptation to, the wants of the average 
owner, and that while it is no proper function of any 
rule to furnish an undue premium for any special type 
of vessel, the equities and features should be so con- 
sidered and dealt with that a good and acceptable type 
should have at least an even opportunity for racing 
successfully. It is, I think, useless to expect any really 
satisfactory racing with vessels of much cost until these 
conditions have Goan brought about. J. H. 





The Forest ann Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
intended for publication should reach us at the 
Monday, and as much earlier as practicable. 
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Piymouth Yacht Club. 


Résait of the Labor Day race. Wind light §.W.; 
course, six miles. : 


- 


Fifth Class. 





Dolphin,  N:: Mortem. coats «asses odesnvasscndescecvecesuqesee 1 30 50 
Ame, M.S... Wee, cP lec! « <aende vndade cabpedceedde cavdbosyes 1 32 02 
a Sixth Class. 
ROC ER. Times o hack bic chercahtscivcsccfogeccesecins 50 05 
Olympia, T. W. Steele . “ 41 68 
Scrap, Arthur Holmes .... 44 59 
Veritas, Alex. Holmes .... 42 54 
Kittioaite, © Bi, Mi. FOMOS occ ok weccccccdiccccdecstsesvecece 44 13 
Wabun, Geo: Ws Shivevick= 2 .......ccccccscvesspoveccssccpeces 46 25 


* W. T. Evprince, Sec’y. 


YACHTING .NEWS NOTES. 


The Gilberts Bar. Y. C., of Waveland, Fla., held its 
annual meeting on Oct. 1, the following officers being 
elected: Com., H. E. Sewall; Vice-Com., F. W. Willes; 
Sec’y, C. B. B. Harrison; Treas., E. S. Harmer; Referee, 
J. H. S. Panter. The officers’ addresses are:, H. E. 
Sewall, Commodore, Sewall’s Point, Fla.; C. B. B. 
Harrison, Secretary, Waveland, Fla. 


, Canoeing. 


Red Dragon C. C, 


Tue Red Dragon C. C. held its fall paddling races 
for silver prizes at Wissinoming, Pa., Saturday, Sept. 
17. The course was from the Blue House to the Red 
Dragon club house, a distance of one-half mile. There 
was a light south wind, with ebb tide. The open canoe 
double-blade paddling race was one of the closest in 
the history of the club. Sprite, E. W. Crittenden, made 
a grand spurt at the finish and caught, Proa, M. D. 
Wilt, napping. Mr. Crittenden was declared winner; 
time five minutes. 

The tandem paddling race for open canoes, single- 
blade, was an easy victory for Sprite, E. W. Crittenden 
and H. M. Rogers, over Proa, M. D. Wilt and Lloyd 
Titus; time four minutes.. : 

On Sept. 24 and 25 the Red Dragon C. C. took a 
paddling cruise to Burlington, N. J. The fleet included 
Chiquita, J. E. Murray; Wanderer, F. L. Wise, E. 
Heminway; Proa, M. D. Wilt, Lloyd Titus; Sprite, A. 
S. Fenimore, E. W. Crittenden; Elinore, Harry Mc- 
Cormick, H. Rogers; Kazim, Chas. Zimmerling, Lieut. 
Cook; Fineen, J. M. Hamilton. Commodore Harry 
Fleischmann, with the launch Spark, accompanied the 
fleet. His crew consisted of, H. Ripp Fleischmann and 
H. E. Bachmann. 

The party left the club house at 4 P. M., reaching the 
Lakanoo Boat Club headquarters, Burlington, at 7 P. M. 
The supper was at Marlin’s Hotel, and the evening 
was enjoyably spent at the Lakanoo Boat Club, where 
a smoker was given. in their honor. 

The fleet returned home on the following day, reach- 
ing the club house at 4:30 P. M. The weather was 
hardly favorable for canoeing, as the sky was cloudy, and 
a chilling wind blew during the afternoon, yet all re- 
ported a grand time. 

The gun club of the Red Dragon C. C. will com- 
mence the season’s trap-shooting about the first week 
of November. Several prizes have been donated, and a 
series of ten bi-monthly shoots will be held, with regu- 
lar weekly practice. A handicap system will be used 
and points awarded, so that the poorer shots will have 
an equal chance to win with the best. The club is in 
a very prosperous condition, and several new members 
have lately joined. W. K. P. 











PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE ForREST AND STREAM Offers prizes for meritorious 
work with the camera, under conditions which follow: 

The prizes will be divided into three series: (1) for 
live wild game; (2) for game in parks; (3) for other sub- 
jects relating to shooting and fishing. 

(1) For live game photographs three prizes are of- 
fered, the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 
$10. 

(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3) For the best pictures relating to Forrest AND 
StrEAm’s field—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each. 

There is ‘no restriction as to the time nor as:to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received up to Dec. 31 this year. 

All work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or have 
been published. ° 

There are no restrictions as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. 

A competitor need,not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

All work must be that of amateurs. - 

The photographs will be submitted to a committee, 
who, in making their award, will be instructed to take 
into consideration the technical merits of the work as 
a photograph, its artistic qualities and other things be- 
ing equal, the unique and difficult nature of the subject. 

Photographs should be marked for identification with 
initials or a ‘pseudonym only, and with each photograph 


should be given, answering to the initials, the name of’ 


sender, title of view, locality, date and names of camera, 
and plate or film. 








Rifle Bange and Gallery. 
Fixtures, 


Oct. 21-23.—Los Angeles, Cal.—First fall tournament of the Los 
Angeles Sharpshooters. Open to all riflemen. F. S. Hicks, Sec’y. 





Hoboken Tournament. 


THE tournament of the Hoboken Schuetzen Corps, and the 
Independent Schuetzen Corps, of New York, at the Union Hill 
Schuetzen Park, was concluded early this week. 


Hobokem.Schuetzen Corps. 


Ring target: Herman Neumann 64, George Friedrichs 64, Ernest 
Fischer 61, George Wehner 49, James H. Kruse 63, Michael Capp 
oa F. — ny wie itaed iam 

oint target: George A. Friedrichs 12, Michael Capp 16, Julius 
Berger 14, Emil Berckmann 18, "" J 

Medal winners: Champion class, Ernest Fischer; first class, 
Julius H. Kruse; second class, George A. Friedrichs; third class, 
George Wehner. * 

Point medal winners: Emil Berckmann, — H. Kruse, Geo. 
A. Friedrichs, Charles F. Muller, Julius Berger, Michael Capp 
and Sone Wehner. 

Best bullseye: Herman Neumann, diamond medal; Charles F. 
Muller, gold medal. 


Independent Schuetzen Corps. 


Ring target: Emil Berckmann 65, Ernest Fischer 68, Andrew 
Peters 62, H. W. Schmidt 58, Carl Jack 61, C. F. Muller 62. 

Point target: Emil Berckmann 18, Ernest Fischer 18, Andrew 
Peters 14, H. W. Schmidt 15, Carl Jack 13, Charles F. Muller 7. 

Medal winners: Champion class, Andrew Peters; first class, 
Henry W. Schmidt; second class, Charles F. Muller; third class. 
Carl Weis. 

Point medal winners: Capt. Claus Basse, Ernest Fischer, Emil 
Berckmann, Henry W. Schmidt, Charles F. Muller and Cari Jack- 

Most bullseyes: Andrew Peters, first prize; William Schmidt, 
second prize. 


Medal for best man target score: Ernest Fischer. 


Grap-Shoating. 


Fixtures. 


Oct. 11-12.—Mt. Sterling, Ill.—Mt. Sterling Gun Club’s two days’ 
tournament. J. Breldenbend, Sec’y. 

Oct. 11-14.—Baltimore, Md.—Fourth annual fall tournament of 
the Baltimore Shooting Association; two‘days at targets, two at 
live birds. $100 added each day. Geo. S. Harrison, Sec’y. 

Oct. 12.—Reading, Pa.—South End Gun Club’s all-day tourna- 
ment and trophy shoot. Arthur A. Fink, Manager, Reading, Pa. 











Oct. 12-13.—Greensburgh, Ind.—Greensburgh Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. W. Woodfill, Sec’y. 
Oct. 12-14.—Dayton, O.—Rolla Heikes’ tournament; one day 


live birds; $200 added to tar et events. 

he ne Brook, N. J.—Central New Jersey League team 
contest. 

Oct. 18-21—Belle Meade Stock Farm, near Nashville, Tenn.— 
Two days at target; two days at live birds; $500 added. W. R. 
Elliston, Manager. 

Oct. 19.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Twenty-five-bird handicap, $10 en- 
trance; 10 birds, $5 entrance. T. W orfey, Sec’y. 

Oct. 25-27.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament at Dupont Park. 

Oct. 27.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—Opening live-bird shoot of 
Greater New. York Gun Club. . S. Lippack, Sec’y. 

Oct. 27-29.—Louisville, Ky.—Tournament of the Kentucy Gun 
Club. Championship of Kentucky on last day, 25 pigeons. “ Emile 
Pragoff, Secretary. 

Nov.. 15-17.—Eau Claire, Wis.—Dan R. Scammon’s tournament; 
two days at targets; one at live birds. 

Nov. 23.—Hackensack, N. J.—All-day target tournament. C. 
O. Gardner, Jr., Sec’y. i = 

Dec. 13.—Burnside. Crossing, Ill.—John Watson’s tournament; 
live birds only. 

1899. 

April 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
state Association’s. seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. ~ 

May 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the Greenwood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. R. G. 
McCants, Sec’y. ‘ 

June 7-9.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices. of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. S. L. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Cluh secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. {ies 
n all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 








The opening shoot of the Greater New_York Club (incor- 
orated) will take place at Dexter Park, Jamaica avenue and 
nfield street, Oct. 27. The competition will be at live birds, 
four events. No. 1 is at 5 birds, $3 entrance, birds extra at 25 
cents. Second event, 7 birds, $5, birds included. Third event, 
miss-and-out, $3, birds extra. Fourth event, Incorporation Handi- 
cap, 15 birds, $10 entrance, $15 added if ten or more entries; if 
fifteen or more, $22; if twenty or more, $30; if twenty-five or more, 
$37 added. Price of birds, at 60 cents per pair, deducted from 
purse. All guns to stand on or behind the 25yd. mark to suit 
the shooter, but no shooter has the right to change his handi- 
cap after his first shot in this event. Class shooting. 


Under date of Oct. 8 Mr. C. O. Gardner, secretary of the Ber- 
gen County Gun Club, writes us as follows: “ihe Bergen County 
Gun Club, of Hackensack, .N. J., will hold an all-day target 
tcurnament at its grounds, three minutes’ walk from the Hacken- 
sack station of the N. Y., Sus. & W. R. R., on Wednesday, Nov. 
23. On that occasion the club will do its best to make up an at- 
tractive programme, and can at any rate promise its visitors 
a good time and plenty of shooting. Very few grounds are 
easier of access than our, as they are less than three-quarters of an 
hour’s run from the New York side of the North River.” 


Mr. E. D. Fulford, Utica, N. Y., writes us as follows: “I wish 
to make a correction in my letter of last week in Forest anp 
Stream. I intended to say, and thought I did sav, ‘there are 
100 semi-amateurs offering to do our work in their different places 
for ammunition or a gun.’ It is all in the letter, but I think 
shifted.” Mr. Fulford’s note of last week, as corrected by him in 
the part referred to, would read as follows: ‘What is more, as 
you well said, and as I am in a position to know, there are over 
100 semi-amateurs, that are putting up the squeal, trying to under- 
mine the honest man by offering to take care of a certain county 
or travel for ammunition only or a gun.” 


Messrs, Von Lengerke & Detmold, 318 Broadway, New York, 
have issued recently an elaborately illustrated catalogue, with a 
complete descriptive text and price list, 128 pages in all. The 
illustrations of the guns and the text therewith are particularly 
complete. The “Knockabout” gun, which they make a specialty 
of in the way of a good gun at a moderate figure comparatively, 
adorns the first page. The catalogue will be sent on application. 


There is a need of a trophy for competition among the shooters 
of New York and vicinity. At present there is no competition 
which has more than a club significance. A trophy, with handi- 
cap conditions governing it, and restricting the competition to. 
an area within fifty or seventy-five miles New York, so that. 
there would not be material expense or loss of time in travel, 
would meet a long-felt want. 


Newburgh F. Parker mee an eabeliont run on the first day of the - 
ew tournamen week, scoring ti i 
Quite a high degree of clase work in such « performance. 








Leeda! 
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Mr. Ed Taylor, of the Laflin & Rand Powder Co., was in attend- 
ance at the Wopsononock tournament, and on the first day 
smashed 115 out of 130 targets, practically a 90 per cent. gait. 
On the second day he missed only 13 out of 155, a .916 per cent. 
gait. We presume Mr. Taylor was using the new smokeless 
powder, recently put on the market by his company, the Laflin 
& Rand Powder Co. 

At the Iowa State shoot the L. C. Smith cup was won by W. 
R. Milner, of Des Moines, on a score of 19 out ot 20, Grimm, Budd 
and Gilbert ponding st 20yds. There were three cups, one each 
for the 70, 80 and classes. No one qualified for the 90 per 
cent. cup. Mrs. Murray, of Stillwater, Minn., captured the handi- 
cap cup with a score of 24 out of 25. 


_Mr. A. C. Paterson, in “Western Traps,” refers to Admiral A. 
G. Courtney as Col. Courtney, and that he shot at a 90 per cent. 
gait at Chicago recently. He shoots that way as an admiral, not 
as a colonel. He was promoted for gallant service during the 


late war, on the theory that the man behind the gun has something 
to do with the good shooting of it. 


In conversation with Mr. Ed Taylor, ballistic expert of the 
Laflin & Rand Powder Co., we learn that the new smokeless 
powder of that company is a most gratifying success in every par- 
ticular. It burns almost free from residue, has hardly any per- 


ceptible recoil, and gives a very high velocity with a minimum of 
pressure. 


The Brooklyn Gun Club will give a series of prize shoots twice 
monthly, the first one to take place on Saturday of this week. 
Two good prizes, at least, will be given at each shoot. If time 
permits, after the programme events are finished, 1-cent target 


events will be shot. For further particulars address John Wright, 
care Von Lengerke & Detmold, 318 Broadway. 


A gaerom who will be missed much from the trap-shoots in 

the st ees westward to his home in St. Louis recently. 
His uniform affability, and even tranquility, whether he won or 
lost, were but a part of his many good qualities, as a companion 
and sportsman. is nom de fusil is Chase. : 
Messrs. C. P. Hotaling and Frank Carlough, of Tuxedo, N. Y., 
were participants in the tournament of the West Newburgh Gun 
and Rifle Association at Newburgh last week. They enjoyed 
the competition, and being of the right sort, made many friends. 
Considering that it was their first participation in open competi- 
tion, they made a very good showing. 


In “Western Traps” this week will be found a mention of several 
shoots which are to take place in the West in the near future. 
Guns are not stored permanently in any section, even if there 


is a pessimistic opinion here and there that shooting is going 
to the bow-wows or vice versa. 


pots Fanning’s neat little performance on the second day of the 
Altcona tournament last week, 152 out of 155 targets, is not a 
matter to be passed over lightly. Incidentally he killed 15 
birds straight in the live-bird event, and then killed, as will be 


seen by the report of the Wopsononock tournament, some 
40 more straight. 


The contest for the Catenge challenge trophy, between the 
holder, Mr. Silas Palmer, and Dr. Shaw, is fixed for Oct. 18. 


Bernarp WATERS. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 6.—Following are the scores of a team race 
between the East Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., and the For- 
ester Gun Club, of Newark. This match was somewhat im- 
promptu, as some mistake was made in sending out the notices. 

_Team race: 

East Side Gun Club—Perment 22, Fairmont 21, Hassinger 19, 
Koeller 19, Otten 19, Schortemeier 19, Fischer 12—131. 

Forester Gun o7 Fleming 22, De Long 21, C. E. Smith 
21, D. Fleming 14, Ripley 13, Winans 8, Hayes ]7—116. 

Sweeps were shot as follows: 








Events: 1224 8 86 7 8 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 2 
EEL - okpebnenansaceodtetevasaanabeed sk Sree > fm 
EE o vannnsyse sapedeneesensensenss a3 BO BP Be- ae xe 
ee OR EE oak” ee-0p eee ee Ce 
Rr en we gett) oe 
SUE ccccthincinadsehechbesetebonapesbon . Bee 4419 7 
ET  bowsscevnoustsconustbedeve. 06 - 610 9 121 5 
cp cndeshvadeecneeseesh ep os > ab ae os 
Richards .... 7 6.0 aoe Be 
Fleming.. s apt Dano SS 
e Long .. , a. 8s .s 9 
C E Smith 56 | cg See os 8 
D Fleming 3 5 & 5 
Ripley oe oe 5 eo 
Winans ..... bees ase, be esi ot 
BENE “Sunbivcabgecncnccessssetvaepeoesnes se bi" ek™ Soon 
BERRSD  sccvedesocescscosnscesdsccscccese os 1 1 


No. 7 was the club shoot. 


New Utrecht against Endeavors. 


The first of a series of matches between the New Utrecht Gun 
Club, of Woodlawn, and the Endeavor Gun Club, of Marion, was 
shot on the grounds of the former on Oct. 8. The contest was a 
reasonably close one, the New Utrechts winning out, however, 
by the handsome margin of 12 targets in the lead. | : 

The New Utrecht members entertained the visitors with pleasing 
hospitality, and administered the defeat so graciously that it 
was a pleasure. The returm match is to be shot on a date not 
yet fixed upon. s 

The feature of the shooting was the performance of Capt. 
Money, who seemed to shoot better as the light grew darker and 
more misty. He smashed 72 out of his last 75 so easily that he did 
not seenl to be trying. 4 : 

There was a heavy downpour in the forenoon, which ceased soon 
after midday, but a heavy, dark sky and an atmosphere far from 
clear made very hard shooting. 

The team shoot, 50 ee per man, entrance free, targets free, 
honors to the winners. Scores as follows: 


Capt Money.11111110111111110101101111010111111101311110101111—41 
Dudley ..... 91211111101100101111111110111111011101011101111111—40 
Van Brunt. .00010001111101000001111111111111011111100101101111—33 
Deacon ..... 01194001011111101111100100111111111111101001101001—34 
Greiff .....+. 11101311101110111111101010111110111111111111111011—42 


Fairmont. .. .201L1221001090011101211111110120111110111111111110-—44-234 
Waters... .21012001111111111111011111011100101100111011110111—39 
Banta ....+ 11120101111111111101111111011011011110111110110111—41 


Strader ..... 00110010101101000000000101000101011101011011100100—21 
L Piercy ...11011111111000011011110011111000111000110011010111—32 
H Money .. .2OU20200101101111111011111111111011111111111111011—46 
V'n L'ng’rkel2i110211111011011011111101111111101111111010111143—222 


Events: 12384656 Events: 12384566 

Targets: 10 10 10 25 2525 — Targets, 10 10 10 25 25 25 
Capt Money... 9 8 8242623 Van Brunt ...... 9....22.. 
Piercy ......... 78 717.... H Money ......... 8229319 
Fairmont ...... 910 9202321 Waters ............1019.. 18 
Dudley ........ 1010 917%... C von Leugerke... .. 621 016 
GEE “osiceinses. 2 BO Vs ch 3s) BRET ditkon, ee ob ak EE bb be 
Deacon ........ 8 8........ P E George ; 418 9 
F Thompson... 8 6 6181014 Rider ............. cae bebe 
BS ncccas B BE Oe 4s We. BOO. cucttiikes cs ce a is be 
W Thompson.... 5 710.. . Fe ee eee ney & 20 20 


South Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 8—Following are the scores made in the 
South Side Gun Club’s weekly shoot to-day: 


Events: 12346678 91 
OER nn ving tadbavanphadsevioesaiceert 9888998 7120.. 
Terrill ...00000 socabsbe sEbbnb sonoscasie se 2 Cte oe 
DIBWOON  Sledeccencaneccodcoccessoccion Yee eee nak as & | 
OIOAE ic ciancéasndovencebiossoneqhibees « OF BOB? Ty... 
DAY cockvnceocesovccipessnewiebsecsosenses sas Sed BIG STS 

S. H. T. 
Forester Gun Club, 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 8—The Forester Gun Club, of Newark, 
N. J., held their regular monthly shoot to-day. weather was 
v for trap-shooting. Only a few members 
and shot 


were present 
Sergeant system, 5h, 


was new to them. The tra 


were overh with a fog. J. the shooters with the 
highest score RO a, - - ee eae 
Pedi es ak 
Ripley Wasa vEsvsecsescks Setebkn : : : : : Ce = 
WwW phabavtoeens eheoesnie cask ob 5 Sh eae 
fetes abet diss obaoneneds é Bi BQH seats sk oes 
. ; whee Mascor. 





Iowa State Tournament. 


Des Mornss, Ia., Oct. 6.—The twenty-first annual tournament 
of the Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association closed to-day and 
was a success in every particular. The weather was fine, but a stiff 
breeze made the target shooting quite difficult, which will ac- 
count for low averages. The targets were thrown from two sets 
of expert traps, Sergeant system, and the average flight was 
about @0yds. and 8ft. high. The four money equitable sys- 
tem of dividing money was used, and gave the best of satis- 
faction. The open programme for the two first days was ten 
lb-target events each day, with $5 added to each event. 

Shoot No. 16 of the second day was for the L. C. Smith cup, at 
20 targets. Grimm, Budd and_ Gilbert were handicap to 
20yds. The cup was won by W. R. Milner, of Des Moines, on a 
score of 19 out of a ssible 20. Three cups were given for 
averages for the two days, one each for 70, 80 and classes. 
As no one made 90 per cent., this cup went back to the Associa- 
tion, and was shot off on Thursday. o Tucker, J. 
McDowell, Mrs. Murray and Martin scored 24 out of 2%. This 
was a handicap shoot. Tucker had 2 added, McDowell had 2 
added, Mrs. Murray had 4 added, and Martin had 4 added. The 
three gentlemen waved their claim to the cup, and Mrs, Murray 
takes the cup home to Stillwater, Minn., as a ‘mark of her ability 
to handle a shotgun, and will receive a handsome sum when the 
cup is shot for at the next meeting. Gilbert, Budd, Grimm, 
Worthington, Taylor, Hallowell and Mortensen qualified in the 
80 class, and on the shoot-off Gilbert won with 49 out of 50. 

Milner, Kimball, B. R. Smith, Long, Crossman, and Mrs. Mur- 
ray were the contestants~for the 70 class cu , and Milner won 
the cup on shoot-off with a score of 42 out ae possible 50. 
‘The State two-men team trcphy was shot at 20 live birds per team. 
Grimm and d G. Smith, of the Algona Gun Club, and Worthing- 
ton and Budd, of the Capital Gun Club, of Des Moines, tied on 
straight scores. In the shoot-off at 10 birds for teams Worthing- 
ton and Budd again killed straight and won the trophy. Grimm, 
Budd and Gilbert were handicapped to 32yds. in this cup event. 

Among the participants from outside the State were S. A. 
Tucker, representing the Parker gun and a good talker; J. J. 
Hallowell, sepeosentiog the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., and a 
good worker; Mrs. S. Murray, of Stillwater, Minn., one of 
the best all-round lady shots we have ever seen handle a 
shotgun. She kills live birds in a style that would do credit to 
yy Mr. R. R. Kimball, of Omaha, a good fellow and 
a shot. 

nclosed find copy of a wong able address delivered by the presi- 
dent, Mr. John G. Smith, of Algona, Ia. 

The following officers were elected for 1899: J. G. Smith, Algona, 
President; W. ilner, Des Moines, Vice-President; > 
Chubb, Aigo Treasurer; Guy Taylor, Al y; 
of Directors: C. Worthington, Des Moines; C. T. Callison, 


Cummings; L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown; Fred Gilbert, S 
Lake; WN. Birdsall Runbeck. 


lgona, Secretar Board 


pirit 


S. A. Tucker and Jack Hallowell were in the best of good humor 
owing to Parker guns and U. C. shells winning both State 
trophies and two or three average cups. Worthington and Budd 
both used Hazard powder in winning State team cup. Gilbert, 
Grimm and Mrs. Murray used Du Pont powder. Milner shot his 
special hand-loaded shells in U. M. C. cases. : 

The tournament was held on the grounds of the Des Moines 
Gun Club, one of the -best shooting grounds in the United 
States. Algona was selected as the place of holding the next 
convention and tournament. 















Tuesday, First Day, Oct. 4. 
: 12345678 910 
ed 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 Broke. Av. 
Worthington ...........+. 12 13 15 15 121212131515 184 .893 
Mortenson .......0..0.s0ee 11 121414141018181011 122 -813 
REGEN . vccivcesccossedove 1411 9 912 9131312 6 108 .720 
SERIE sos scuevevcncns const 1415 1414121513121315 136 906 
13 15 13 1315 18 14181818 135  .900 
14 10 13 14 131215121310 126 .840 
13 10 12 12 13 18 13 18 18 15 +««127-—S«. 846 
14 121313 101113141318 126 .840 
11 8210011767911. 92 613 
13 12 10 15 18 1114 91415 ° 126 «=. 840 
718141211121113 9 9 111 .740 
BBWBUNNN S89 12 746 
"111210 7121112121011 109 726 
“TRU $M mM 740 
~ B22 91013 7 106 .706 
eH Sethi tT Tiki SH 
«a0 9 10 ii 10 10 10 18 ie “08 
it: 3 got Boe ve ve ee eo 
1213301112 iid *760 
Beni 106 «706 
i MEET Ch tc os cu’: janet test 
10 913111310... .. ee 
610 6......16 65 ; 
1310 8i110.. 911 9 8 
10 12 12 1010 18 12 8... .. 
Kircher ..ccccesccccccsece — ao aie 
Mar” «scbcoubeuvanses 9101110 9 .. 101010 6 
oo paella easeseet 6 12 10 9 8.. 10121011 
ee ee weg eae 
Moore ...+--ss0e 10 610 9 7 
TWOP sccccces Se - BEES 
Steiger .....+++ oe 20 “ees 
E McDowel oo 20 90 oe 0s v0 ME ; 
Se Went 05. ee 
Macarthy esdeseest be bb 95760 ch belie % 9 9 
TWeRRce cccccccccccccsoccecs ap 00 00 09. 98 08 00 oS is 
Caster 5 .cicccccccctbosccss 00 0s 90.00 be su be oelse 
Wednesday, Second Day, Oct. 5. 
: 1234578 9101 
—, 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 “Broke. 
Worthington ......ssseeeeeeeere 12 141212121214141414 = 180 
Mortenson ......sssesceesceeers 12 101212 121012141414 122 
Kimball .........00 ae 12 15 1011 111412 81212 117 
SEE on salu saisbbpienets ... 12141115 1510138181414 181 
Hallowell ......0sceeseevers vee 122 91214012 715121 118 
Taylor .....000. siugened¢ Sevend 1011 1411121418121012 119 
Patty ...... eae We Oe Oe oc 0s 0 09 09> 
Grimm .....0006 pvadvesd ‘ 18 141812141212101112 128 
Mrs Murray ......+++++ . 611110 7 Suu 8 94 
OR eri. .121113141811111212138 122 
E McDowell .......eeeee S11 712 8101110 910 
SED wisescnee sdvdbbisentee iota tant tee 
emaell csccosccccsccccsvcccnee © € TEL SUB... oes 
Abbott ..cccscssscseseeereeeeeee 14 OIL I21., 12 17 
Milner ..cscssscssssssseeveeeeee IL 1212 71312 611 814 106 
BR Smith p.ccccoccccceeeeeceeee SIMI OM SUNB. I 
Long ree cnebegpenepsponsecees®: aE Ea aT. 7 
Dimmick ......csseecceeeseeeeee 10 610 911 7 8108 7 © 
Steiger «...cssseeeseee epapiaeeie 1816141811101412 912 1% 
Schricher ....ssseseecseeeeesees 618 6 810 9 6 Gli 6 80 
BERENS. ccbeosspxkunih thee ‘eeoeee 10 91218.... 8181923 -... 
Martin ....0.cserseeeeeseeeeeens ° ane te Dion 99 oniaw 36 7 
Bee rene 8 2 68, ae 
SC cccnseceeesereseseesseeress ee ce ce eB oe os cf v8 
Burris bi capehenendasit or es ¥ “a , “4 s . 
oe eS 
I~ a: <kaanianbundiee 6178....8299 . 
Mitchell .. % 3 . : ib a ante 
Birdsell ; , a : 
Black oleae. co tea ba aint Rt 
FRR A osrnrrernerreerneee eee oS 
Caflieoh ccasocsscssecsoeeseavens! oe ue os $0! 08 08 13 11 12.18 a 
Triplett ....s+cereeeerereree eee, oe ns 00 8 08 o6 a haa 


No. 6 was for Smith cup. 


State trophy, live birds, any two members of Association to 


: li man: . 
constitute & team, 0 O'C.10 Hoffman, Oskaloosa G C..10 
ines . 0—20 McDowell, Ia.. 717 





. 








{Ocr. 15, 1808. 
penance of tie, 10 birds team: 3 
Bu copocecevoscsesconsces SED G Smith.......... sveevere 4-7 
No. 1 was for Smith cup, 20 ; No. 2, 80 cent. cup, 50 
targets; No. 3, 70 per cent. cup, o a 4s Pventicas cups, 
25 targets: 
i234 
19 .. 4217 
18 44... 22 
- & 
da .. + 174%.. 19 
eee 
MABE bsédésbe cadens - ASE 
SEED c 0s bin scesn cass a> 2k’ seas 
PEE tn savbiovart --- 15 45... 22 
Hallowell ...... esate ha 36... 21 
SER‘ vedo chases ob ‘ ey 
Mortenson .......... 14 35 .. 21 
FOU Vc seucontanys Ais 4 .. SRN i Sieicltes sayy} sb BH 48 24 
SENNER Nescscecducpen 1444 .. 2 
Averages. 
. Averages for Oct. 4 and 5 on targets, for those who shot 
through programme: 
Shot Shot 
; at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
Gilbert ......... 300 4267 # .890 Kimball ....... 300 «225 ~=—s «. 750 
Worthington ..300 264  .88) B R Smith..... 300 «220 ~—. 738 
Hallowell ..... -300 253 = 6843s Miler ......... 300 «216 = £720 
MEN -wiibaned 300 249 .830 Long .......... 300 213 ~=«.710 
BOE svcdddsecd 300 248 .826 Dunmitt ...... 300 «-202—Sts«S 7B 
ARGOS § wuincerse 245 .816 Jones .......... 300 = «191 -636 
ortenson -300 -244—is«wW8318 rs Murray ..300 186 .620 
President J. G. Smith, in his annual address, said: 
In looking over the work of the Iowa State ‘Association for the 
Protection 


? Fish and Game, for the last twenty years, the ques- 
tion comes up: What have we done? Let us look at the con- 
dition of things years ago and look at them now. 

I well recolléct when the first gun club was organized at 
Algona, and we joined the State Association, when it held its 
first meeting in this city. _We had fair ‘game laws,’ but they were 
violated on every hand. .No one cared to to enforce the laws, 
and if they had tried to do so public opinion would have been 
against it. Now, whatever may be said to the contrary, our game 
and fish laws are as well enforced as any laws in our code. If 
we can get all the shooters in the State of Iowa to join some 
gene gun club, we shall have but few violations of our game 

ws. 


“The State of Iowa has done but little toward stocking our 
streams and lakes with fish, and nothing toward replenishing the 


State with game. The people of the State would be glad to 
have the State keep up with other States in that respect, but our 
legislators seem to forget the value of fish and game, and we 


are left far behind almost every other State. Our Governors seem 
to think that the office of Fish Commissioner is a sort of political 
pes to pay for party work. They are not selected for any particu: 
lar fitness for the work a have to do. Now it seems to me that 
it is time for our State Association to demand that they have 
some voice in the selection of a Fish and Game Commissioner. 
I think there has never been a member of our Association in that 
office since it was created. It would seem strange if the Gov- 
ernor should ignore our State militia in the selection of the ad- 
jutant-generel, or our at Association in the selection of a dairy 
commissioner. Why should he ignore our State Association in the 
selection of Fish and Game Commissioner? We can vote, and 
when our next Governor and Legislature are chosen vote for men 
that are willing to do us justice, whatever the party may be. One 
year from next November 10,000 votes will count, if they arethrown one 
way, and there are more than 10,000 voters that are with us. Let 
us exact a pledge from every man we vote for that he will do us 
_——. That is all the members of the Iowa State Association 
or the Protection of Fish and Game ask for, and that they will 


emand. ‘ 
“A bill was pases to the last General Assembly asking for 
the removal of the dam in the Des Moines River at Bonaparte. 
That dam is so constructed that it is impossible for any fish to 
pass up the river. It is about twenty-four miles from the mouth 
of the Moines. Millions of fish that come from the Missis- 
sippi are stopped there, and the consequence is that the river north 
of there is almost deplete of fish. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
people in the Des Moines Valley were not able to get justice from 
the last General Assembly. Petition after Petition was sent there, 
containing thousands of names of the best men in Iowa, asking for 
the removal of the Bonaparte dam. I have talked with many mem- 
bers of the last General Assembly, and every man told me that he 
knew_it was wrong to stop the fish from going up the river. Yet 
the General Assembly had not the courage to right this wrong. 
There are fish enough destroyed by the Bonaparte Dam every 
year to stock the whole State of Iowa. The damage to the State 
cannot be estimated. have not as yet been able to find a man 
in Iowa who is not in favor of the removal of that dam, cost what 
it will, and the cost will be but a few thousand dollars. The tax- 

yers are in favor of it, but the politicians stand in the way. 

oney enough was wasted in the last revision of the code of Towa 
to have removed all the obstructions from the Des Moines River. 

“Gentlemen of the State Association, one year from next Novem- 
ber I hope you will consider carefully how you vote, and if the 


politicians do not have their own way the people of the State will 
get justice. ‘ 

“T make no complaint in regard to the money expended by the 
State of Iowa, but this I do complain of, the State of Iowa has 
not done justice toward its fish and game. Our rivers and lakes 
should be stocked with fine fish. Our woods and prairies could 
have plenty of game at very little expense. All the members of 
this Association ask is fair treatment. They are all taxpayers and 

citizens. ’ ; 

“During the last session of Congress Representative Lacy in- 
troduced a bill to stock the different States with and protect by law 
the new varieties of pheasants that have been brought into the 
country from the Old World. I ask the sportsmen of the land to 
give him their hearty support. It has demonstrated that 
we can with little care have plenty of Mongolian and English 
pheasants in every part of our land. The expense will scarcely be 
noticed. Many of our sister States have already taken up the work 
and have met with great success. You and I may not see the 
benefits of such work, but those that come after us will say that 
‘We lived not wholly for ourselves.’ ; 

“On account of the planting of large groves of timber in Iowa 
the increase of quail has very great. — coveys of 
quail can be seen aw where twenty years ago such a bird was 
unknown. In many places in Iowa = are almost as plenty 
as in the Southern States. There is plenty of food for the quail 
ar the nhearants; all that is needed is timber to protect them in 
cold weather.” Hawkeve. 


Audubon Gun Club of Buffalo, 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 8—Following scores are from Audubon 
Gun Club’s club shoot. The second event was the club badge shoot. 
B. Talsma won Class A, Jacobs won Class B, W. R 
Class C. On Wednesday next the annual field day and merchan- 
dise shoot of the club takes place: 





Events: 1234567 Events: lee ee 8 7 
Targets: 15 *151550 1020 Targets: 15 * 15 15 5p 10 20 
C Burkhardt. 13 2001112 5 816 A Barnes... ..17 9 5....22 
G McArthur. 1519 912 7 7.. W Eaton... .. PR ee 
E Burkhardt.12 16 811 5 810 Douglass WHS 
acobs ...... 1022 14.. 6.... D Kerew...... Sus 378-0245 
Tied bopvew BETS ob: oc'oe E McCarney .. 19.... 41016 

ze Correll. 8 $ .. ‘<*'sR BO, tose’ vio are! ee ++ 
B Taloma weee? on Bisa @ C. J. Mayer. 





between teams of the New Utrecht Gun Club and 
ths Redearer Gun Club last Saturday at Woodlawn was a thor- 
oughly enjoyable affair, both in res to its competitive and 
social features. The New Utrecht Club served a substantial, pal- 
atable collation, the best testimonial of appreciation being we 
vigorous 


. Eaton won’ 
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Confabulations of the Cadi.—VIII. 

On the day after the Cadi’s birthday, the. members of the 
Egyptian Gun Club committee convened in the shade of the lodge 
as per adjournment of the last meeting. Each one had a coppery 
tinge on his cheeks, swollen eyes, a tired feeling, and a passion- 
ate fondness for cold water—a common sequence when friends as- 
sist at a birthday of a friend, and thereby have an opportunity 
to fill their stomachs gratis while rejoicing. 

“The meeting will now come to order,” said the Cadi, languid- 
ly. “I am troubled with something of a headache to-day, my 
friends, caused, I think, by the turkey which I ate yesterday, so 
you will please be as expeditious as possible.” 


Manufacturers’ Agents. 

“It seems to me, though I say it with as much delicacy as pos- 
sible,” said Le Loup, “that if you, as chairman, would preside 
over the meeting instead of doing all the talking, we would trans- 
act more business, I move you, Mr. Chairman, that we bar all 
manufacturers’ agents. No, that is not what I mean exactly. We 
do not wish to bar them. If we do that we cut ourselves off 
from substantial revenue. I move that we allow manufacturers’ 
agents to shoot for targets only.” 

“Second the motion,” said Moke. 

“Before I put that motion,” said the Cadi, “I wish to make a 
few remarks on it, as I am quite certain that there is no one here 
other than myself who will oppose it. Your purpose plainly is 
to take advantage of the manufacturers’ agents’ position, and 
make them a source of revenue to the utmost extent possible. 
You bar them from competing for any of the purses, yet you 
charge them the full price for targets, ignoring the fact that they 
add greatly to the prestige and importance of a shoot, make it 
more attractive for visitors, who always are pleased to see the 
highest exhibitions of skill and hard competition, rather than 
the awkward efforts of: mediocre performers, and .thereby con- 
tribute a substantial advantage to the club. Moreover, you know 
that it is necessary in a business way for them to attend the 
tournament, so you are simply taking a commercial advantage of 
their necessities and the opportunity offered regardless of any 
considerations. of sportsmanship. There is no justification in 
asking them two or three cents for targets under the circum- 
stances. It costs nothing extra to throw the targets for them in the 
tournament, for the same workers serve for all, and are paid exact- 
ly the same whether they throw a few hundred targets more or less 
in a day. In consideration of the quid pro quo, you should at least 
throw the targets at cost for the’ manufacturers’ agents.” 

“I object to that view,” said Le Loup testily. “We are running 
this tournament to make some money. I suspect, Mr. Chairman, 
and I say it with all due respect and affection, that you are talk- 
ing chiefly for your own advantage. As a manufacturers’ agent 
you are barred, so that it would be quite the proper caper for you 
to have the views which you just now expressed, rather than views 
which would be for the welfare of the club.” 

“I wish you to distinctly understand that I am not a manu- 
facturers’ agent,” retorted the Cadi, without in the least losing 
his temper. 

“Do you not receive your shells free?” queried Moke. 

“That’s none of your business,” promptly replied the Cadi. “By 
some unaccountable process of reasoning, you seem to consider 
yourself privileged to pry into my personal affairs in the most 
impudent manner. A manufacturers’ agent follows.a legitimate 
and useful business. His personal affairs are his own, yet you 
impudently asx him, ‘Did you pay for your shells?? I do get my 
shells free, and I have a gun free, but I consider that my own 
affair.” 

“But you thereby have an advantage over us in the tournament,” 
eagerly objected Ephraim. 

“You traveled on a pass some time since to a tournament? Yes. 
Didn’t that give you an advantage over the others who paid their 
fares? Did traveling on that pass make you an agent of the 
railroad? I have my ammunition free, but I have no more powers 
as an agent than you have, so far as representing the company is 
concerned. Some men have bank accounts; some, sense; some 
this, that and the other thing, all of which are advantages over 
some one else.” ¥ 

“But by shooting the ammunition you give your indorsement 
to it,” interposed Moke. 

“You give your indorsement to ammunition when you buy it, 
do you not, good Moke? You would not buy your ammunition 
if you did not approve of it, would you? Again, the manner in 
which I get my ammunition is a personal matter; and a piece of 
impudence on your part to pry into, but I permit you to discuss 
it because there seems to be a general opinion that it is the 
proper caper to pry into our affairs. Do you get your groceries 
free, Le Loup?” 

“It seems to me that that question would come under the head 
of ‘an impertinence,” replied Le Loup. 


Neither Fish, nor Flesh, nor Good Red Herring. 


“Certainly,” assented the Cadi. “A few more words in respect 
to the simon pure amateur who objects to the slightest smirch- 
ings of professionalism, particularly. when it is manifested by a 
man who can shoot better than he can. Do you know that one 
of the chief petty annoyances of the manufacturers of guns and 
ammunition is the persistent and insistent importunities by so- 
called amateurs who are secretly endeavoring to obtain free guns 
and free ammunition? Some who wear the pure white raiment 
of the amateur, and are proud of it, seck to secure a gun or a 
thousand or two thousand shells for a dollar, or for nothing, with 
a receipted bill for the full price, so that, if there is ever any 
question raised as to their amateurism, they will have the re- 
ceipted bill to show and prove an amateur standing. 

“Do you know that you are all professionals quite as much as 
are the manufacturers’ agents? They get a salary, it is true, 
but there are other things as well as that which make men pro- 
fessionals. If you are intent on barring professionals, you should 
be consistent and bar all professionals.” 7 

“J don’t think you are talking reason or good sense,” said Le 
Loup. “It seems to me to be mere assertion.” 

“Well, I receive no salary, but do receive some shells, That 
you claim makes me a manufacturers’ agent. On the flimsiest pre- 
text you bar me because you wish to do so on any pretext. Any- 
thing of professionalism that you cannot secure for yourself 
serves to convict me, Now you shoot with professionals, shoot 
for money, shoot in public tournaments, consider only the money 
features of the competition, and talk only of them; in short, you 
go as far as you can in professionalism, and would go further if 
you could do so,-as all manufacturers of guns and ammunition 
know; yet you have the audacity to assert that you are an 
amateur, while following the full available scope of professionalism, 
while I am a professional because, forsooth; I accept the present 
of some shells and a gun. The better way would be to deal 
honestly with yourselves and with those you term professionals, by 
shooting all together and establishing a handicap as is proper and 








“You are crazy,” said Le Loup. “It would be impossible in the 
first place to’establish a handicap for so many different shooters, 
and a good many would quit shooting if they were classed as 
professionals.” : 

“Whether they. would quit or not has nothing whatever to do 
with the abstract merits of the case,” retorted the Cadi. “A 
fact is a fact, neither more nor léss, whether they quit or not. 
It, however, remains to be determined whether they would do so. 
A handicap is a matter which can only be established by men who 
have a knowledge of the capabilities of the shooters, and the moral 
courage to impose what they consider just conditions. Quite as 
much ability is necessary in handicapping as in any other branch 
of sport, and much more than is commonly considered. _ As 
long as it is all professionalism, instead of the fiction in respect 
to amateurism, I say let. all shoot together with the same equity 
which obtains in bicycle racing, yachting, horse racing, etc., 
where. a handicap befitting the conditions is imposed, and there 
is then a competition instead of a discrimination among things that 
are alike.” 


A Sporting Authority. 

“] think that you are wrong in your ideas of what constitutes 
professionalism,” said Moke. ‘Have you a copy of Webster’s 
Unabridged?” The book was produced, and Moke read as fol- 
lows: ‘ ‘Professional—A person who prosecutes anything pro- 
fessionally, or for a livelihood, and not in the character of an 
amateur; a professional worker.’ What do you think of that, 
good Cadi? This work is considered the great authority in 
America. I consider that this definition settles the matter.” 

“Not in a technical sense,” replied the Cadi. “It refers more 
to business occupations than to sport. However, the clause ‘not 
in the character of an amateur’ is as good proof for my conten- 
tion as it is for yours. However, the dictionary is a very poor 
authority on matters of this kind, for Webster, good lexicographer 
that he was, and able as have been the editors who revised his 
great work from time to time, was weak on sporting subjects. 
Here is Webster’s definition of that useful field dog, the pointer: 
‘One of a breed of dogs trained to stop at the sight of game, and 
with the nose point it out to sportsmen.’ He could not well 
have been more vague and inaccurate in that number of words. 
The setter he defines with equal inaccuracy as follows: ‘A hunt- 
ing dog of a special breed originally derived from a cross between 
the spaniel and the pointer. Modern setters are usually trained 
to indicate the position of the game birds by standing in a fixed 
position, but originally they indicated it by sitting or crouching.’ 

“It would be difficult to be in greater error if one tried purposely 
for it. As to the pointer, and the setter too, for that matter, he 
points naturally without any reference whatever to a man and a 
gun. He uses his nose to determine the whereabouts of birds that 
he may catch them, and he rarely sees the game which he points, 
nor is it desirable that he should do so; since, if he can see the 
game, it also can see him, which diminishes his chance of success 
accordingly. The point is merely the act of locating the game for 
the final spring and capture of it. The dog, when hunting birds, is 
silent and stealthy in his seeking, for if they once take wing 
his ‘chances are ended. But the same dog gives tongue merrily 
when in pursuit of a rabbit or other prey which has no wings, for 
he ‘can cope more successfully with anything which will remain 
on the earth’s surface instead of rising into the air. The dogmatic 
assertion that the setter is a cross between the pointer and the 
spaniel is something very novel in the literature of that useful 
dog, and is neither taught nor believed to be so by sportsmen. 
In looking for a definition of the word trap-shooter, I do not find 
it at all in Webster’s Unabridged, so with your good permission 
I will dismiss the worthy gentleman from any suspicion of being a 
trap-shooting or sporting authority.” 

“While I do not admit your contention, you have a certain 
troublesome craftiness in your arguments, friend Cadi,” said Le 
Loup. “I think that your opinions are really from feelings of re- 
sentment because you are barred, and that therefore they after 
all have only a personal significance.” 

“Of course, I recognize that you and many others will think 
that,” replied the Cadi. “I know how pleasing it is to fit a 
motive to the words and actions of others, which is as much to 
their disadvantage as possible. It is a pleasing and cheap way to 
dispose of a subject which one cannot answer in any other man- 
ner. Your bar of me has not any special personal significance, for 
while Hopie Jane is able to work and the rabbit crop is good, I 
am in no danger of losing my means of livelihood. With you, 
however, barring me has a personal significance. You do not 
care a sou for the principles of sport any further than you can 
work them to your own advantage. You bar me because I can 
shoot better than you can; that is the case in a nutshell. Follow 
out your prejudices by barring every man who can shoot better 
than you can, till the happy moment arrives when all the shots, 
better than you, are barred, and you stand boldly out as the best 
shot’ yourself—at that auspicious moment, something is likely to 
happen.” 

“Humph!” said Le Loup, “you are going to say that they will 
bar me, but to-day we live and to-morrow has its own troubles, 
They will never bar me, for before that time comes there will 
be a general reformation. If that time should come, however, I 
can then shoot for sport.” 


The Double Profession. 


“As a matter of policy, friend Cadi, do you think that it is a 
good thing for the manufacturers’ agents to shoot in tournaments?” 
queried Moke. 


“As a matter of policy, they should not,” frankly replied the 
Cadi, “It is a bad business policy for the agents to take a 


competitive part in the tournaments. The other shooters feel 
that there is a certain degree of hardship imposed on them in 
buying ammunition and guns of the agents or the houses, as the 
case may be, and then have a number of agents come along and 
make the actual use of the goods in competition a source of 
further revenue. No dry goods merchant would send out a 
drummer with the understanding that he was expected to play 
games of chance or skill with his customers, and thereby make 
his salary. Manufacturers should pay their agents a sufficient 
salary to live on without any considerations of winnings to 
supplement it. You can no more expect trap-shooting to thrive 
under such a policy than you could expect sheep to thrive where 
wolves ate the sheep faster than they could multiply, or that 
chickens would fight hawks, or that a watermelon patch could with- 
stand a raid by Senegambian chieftains. Agents can display their 
wares and skill without shooting fér money. In the matter of 
professionalism, however, they differ from us only in a matter of 
degree, though a somewhat ultra degree of the business; but 
in the matter ‘of policy, it is bound to end badly for them in 
time and check the growth of shooting and consequently of 
” 
ai is a lot: of good amateur competition in the United 
States to-day, friend Cadi,” said Moke. “That good turkey has 
affected your liver, and your eyes see yellow in consequence.” 
“If it exists, Moke, be so good as to tell me where this 
amateur interest has its home and habitation,” retorted the 





Cadi. “There are trophies without number for. open professional 
competition. There are tournaments without number which are 
for professionals’ in’ everything excepting perhaps the name. I 
defy you to point out a single trophy, of a public character, for 
amateur competition. Also point out a single tournament of any 
importance which is given for the genuine amateur. The 80 per 
cent. man or less is commonly called an amateur, as if the 
degree of skill was the test thstead of his purpose and his 
practice. An 80 per cent. man may be a professional, and indeed 
some of them are.” 

“Well, I call for a vote on my motion, which was duly seconded 
and quite as duly forgotten,” said Le Loup. 

“Awfully sorry, old man,” replied the Cadi, calmly, “but not 
to-day. It is the prerogative of the chairman at a meeting of a 
gun. club to put the question or not, as best accords with his 
fancy; but aside from that you will have to excuse me, because I 
have a violent headache—turkey never did much agree with me 
even on my birthday. This meeting stands adjourned to this day 
next week,” Bernarp WATERS. 





Wopsononock Tournament. 


Attoona, Pa.—Altoona has not been heard of in shooting circies 
for several years. Messrs. U. S. Houck, W. S. Bookwalter and ‘ 
G. G. Zeth got their heads together some time ago and determined 
to bring it to life again by holding a shoot at Lookout Point, 
Wopsononock, where the Pennsylvania State shoot was held some 
years ago. The spot is famous for the ideal’ background it 
affords, there wee nothing but the blue dome of heaven be- 
fore you as you face the trap; and misses are lost: in space 
many hundred feet below the score. From a pavilion built at this 
point you can see, on a clear day, a half-dozen counties and a 

ortion of the State of Maryland, although the border line of the 
atter is almost a hundred miles distant as the crow flies. 

Altoona lies nestled in the picturesque Juniata Valley 1,500ft. 
below you. Back of you is a plateau of hundreds of square miles 
of forest, jungle and other cover, where all kinds of game, from 
bears and deer to the artful ruffed grouse, abound. As Jack Fan- 
ning and the writer on Thursday evening stood watching the set- 
ting sun throw its last lingering touches on the frost-guilded 
panorama, Jack remarked: “Is there a spot on God’s green earth 
more fair?’ : 

Friday morning dawned with indications for rain. The trip 
up the mountain was uneventful except to those of us who had 
never before traveled this winding stair of railroad,. taking a 
course a half-dozen times as long as the distance would be up an 
incline. On the train were Paul North, of Cleveland; J. S. Fan- 
ning, of San Francisco; L. B. Fleming and R. B. Bennett, of 
Pittsburg; J. B. Holsinger and.J. A. Rhoades, of Johnstown; Ed 
Taylor, of New York; S.. L. Longenecker, of Bedford; W. S. 
Smith, of Ses Dutch Volk, of South Fork, and a score or 
more of other enthusiasts from nearby towns. There were ten 
target and one live-bird event. In the target events the Jack Rab- 
bit system of dividing purses was employed, the live-bird event 
being class mw four moneys. 

“Event No. 6 was for_a medal, local shooters only being eligible 
except in the sweep. U. S. Houck, of this city, was the winner. 








The targets were faultlessly thrown from a magautrap. The 
scores: 
Friday First Day, Oct. 7. 
Events: 234567 8 910 
_ Targets: 10 10 10 10 15 25 10,10 15 15 
RIED Viseis Uigibeet nh 0000 diessaboedeadous 8 9 91219 9 81215 
ouck .... 7 8 71222 6 81311 
BOE eeiscccaceccs 9 7101222 9 913 14 
MME aseccsnecdecds: 1010 7 91319 8 91314 
WOE ie sé ik dccees 0 9 8 7142210 71416 
MM Blak pehacssiges edanadadadceskbeon 98 8 71320 9 61011 
EUOBO. 6000k ceginwcduer ests <b panncegnees se 9 9 7 61214 8 913 9 
PROMOS 0.5 65. coeccces eeeusactovesadesde i eae POR 
EN TER e « Sind tantadhtacknethéoViepoesdes 410 9 71420 5 91310 
659790 9 71411 
68 771423 9 7..13 
S 2 8° Oil ss Vos: oa 
tT S..€¢ 
8 69122 8 7 
7467... 46 
8 9 81320 9 9 
OF F412 
ee eee RGN ated ueaayeekn<qeedset even 4847 oa 
PL: itideukengedentitadatad’s Wresedhei “ed 30 os "ad 1117 6. 
Ci NNO ear h c Ju gdcclogebaws dus scinna aes ° 122.. 8 8 
WITAY oo cccccvccccccess Cnenegosee didetsewe’ we an be Cab aves 
FORMA acc sscccoucde uppheddetandégdeates bs be de bel ea leads e. 


rogramme all hands adjourned to 
live-bird race was shot. The birds 


After finishing the target 
the hotel grounds, where a 1 





were a good lot of flyers. Paul North officiated as referee. The 
score: 
Fanning ...... 15 222202211222112—14 
ROWS crecdecss 220112221102122—13 202202222222221—13 
JOO i bocce vedives 002220020 w 20022001 w 
Holsinger ....222211112011111—14 22222221121222—15 
Clover ........211211011112121—14 121110121222211—14 
Richey ....... 022221221122201—13 222122100202101—11 
Oe ee 1202202222200 2120120202110w 
Stine .ii...0.%. 222222212222110—14 

Fanning did some fine exhibition work after the race was 


over, killing some 40 birds straight in illustrating what Gold Dust 
powder would do at long range on fast-flying birds. 


Saturday, Second Day, Oct. 8. 


_ On the morning of the second day we woke up to find it rain- 
ing in torrents. Undaunted, however, by the elements, quite 
a number started up the mountain, while a goodly number either 
remained in the city or started for their homes. On the moun- 
tain top we found ourselves in clouds so thick that shooting 
was out of the question. The boys put in the time for an hour 
or more exchanging yarns, Paul North and Old Reliable Taylor 
incidentally scoring Sharkey Fanning for not being able to keep 
age with them on the day previous. Jack didn’t say much, but 
e must - have thought a lot, for after the clouds ‘had broken 
enough to begin shooting, he went after them in fine style, break- 
ing, as will be seen by the score, 152 out of 155 targets, the last 
77 being straight. 

Among the new faces to-day was a Clearfield party, consisting of 
H. E. ee L, i: Fimeson, F. Plympton and Miss Ray 
Test, the latter a bright little girl, who began shooting with the 
Clearfield Club several weeks ago. She shows a remarkable natural 
ability, handling the gun like a veteran, and if properly tutored 
will some day become a first-class shot. 

All events were shot under the same system as the first day 


prigeipel one being a race for the championship of Blair, 
edford, Huntingdon and Cambria counties. Non-resident shoot- 
ers were permitted to enter for the sweep. U. §. Houck easily 
won the championship by the clever score of 48. Fanning broke 
his 50 straight; in fact, he was not doing any missing during the 
latter part of the day. The scores: 


the 












Events: 1234656 7-8 910 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 20 10 15 50 10 10 
FAGMinG: .<d.60icsecvcces decaeete aadaeecs 1010 9 9 20 10 14 50 10 10 
Hotels: sce iccededacesegeccesteccccssiasis © 2 OD 94a 7.9 
SOWIE ia kedderkdsegese atucanepeicesdecs 910 9 820 91546 7 9 
NOP 46040 reccees dopbreacennduesdasieas --' 9 8 8 819 81447 9 9 
IGM in cgip isekatokcecvdeces bniecendée 910 81018 91248 8 9 
SeMlale. «ccs cae udhcacdetcesectensst secoeeee 8 8 7 915 91199 8 56 
Killitts ...... Feasuencheuwecs - 77 81015 81337 7 9 
Kline ...+.+.. degerdciosgncavis: @ 4 Ba We ae. 
Ci BONGO. cickshiscidndegeesse besticé) eee Osa cee 
WUGNOG a iinicticdgccstedidcscccssisstccics Ie Oe Ole Lae 6 
LOBE os eviacccccinsecgteaiteoacd ss ed ieey WO eeetee GA 
Plympton ..-sssescrsessseevnsreees seedenine- és 66 a6 be SEAL ow oe. 
WEE RN. ocdvcadescdasPein MeeeteR skis 06: 60. be eee Bak oe 
Rhoddes ........4. Ndcene ikd «deg eee... 
Hummelbaugh ee gerbe? PED baves 6 
Copelin ....... evsecess see sta as 9 IOG.. .. 
FOtmeY: bscccsececcccnccecdes egodctestecds ah ssieade geeks MOE os 


Although the elements were. aginst the attendance - (probably 
fifteen to twenty shooters not venturing out), the shoot was a suc- 
cess. Every one in attendance was delighted with the treatment 
he received at the hands of the management, and promised to aid 
in giving Altoona one of the big shoots of the season next year. 
Such hustlers as Paul North, polking maqautrep; Jack Fanning, 
showing how to ’em_ with Gold Dust, and:-Ed Taylor, 
booming Laflin & Rand, do lots of good in reviving an. interest 
always receive the glad hand in Altoona, 


in shooting. They will 


ee oe 
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The Newburgh Tournament. 


Tue tournament of the West Nouba Gun and Rifle Associa-. 


tion, Oct. 4, 6 and 6, can be classed only as a failure, though we 
regret that it was so. The local interest seemed to be astonish- 
ingly small. On the first day Mr. David Brown, the president, 
was confronted with the problem of running a tournament single- 
handed, no small matter when it is considered that there is 
cash, trap-pulling, refereeing, scoring, etc., to be attended to. 
However, with the assistance of the visiting shooters the details 
were managed after the best manner possible under the unfavor- 
able circumstances. 

On the second day the conditions were more favorable. The 
secretary, Mr. W. A. Kidd, acted as referee and squad hustler. 
Mr. a A. Wood, the captain, and Mr. George Weller also as- 
sisted. 

Had it not been for the manufacturers’ agents who were pres- 
ent, there would have practically been no tournament. Messrs. 
Norton, Parker, Banks, Fulford, Leroy and Glover did the bulk 
of the shooting. Mr. Gus Greift was present on the second day. 

Besides the regular programme, three special events were shot. 
No. 1 was at 25 targets, $1 entrance, high guns; scores as follows: 
Banks 22, Fulford 22, Parker 22, Leroy 2, Glover 21. The ties 
on 22 were shot at 5 targets and each tied on 4, Second ties: 

won. 
Baal No. 2, 10 pairs, $1: Parker 17, Banks 16, Fulford 19, 


, Nort 10. 
Lae” is pairs, $1: Parker 8, Banks 9, Fulford 9, Norton 9. 


Tuesday, First Day, Oct. 4. 


s: 12845678 910 Shot 
Targets: 15 20 20 15 20 20 2015 2020 at. Broke. Av, 
Norton ........+++5 9 91013121810 812 7 185 100 Bib 
SEE” cos, seventh 13 17 17 14 18 19 20 15 2017185170 
Gardiner ........... Wi BWW. We 
DR. onsecsesrase 11 14 fo 11 13 15 12 10 14 .. 165114. 
Edsall ..........++ 813 16 1412 15 12 1014 |. 165 MAG 
END Svce sacthod vhs 13 18 20 15 19 17 19 13. 19 21851738 
Pabeied .,..-.5005+> 11 18 18 14 20 18 18 15 18 20 1 10-8 
Soksaenten 13 19 . 
Riera 14 19 19 15 18 19 19 14 20 20185177 BS 
Dudley ........+++- 10 17 17 12 17 19 20 13 . Ms 125 862 
Andrews ........++ 13 17 16 .. 17 18 15 12 .. 10 10880 
Hotaling ........-. 6.. 12 712 910 912. 4% 7 
rsaenners 6 .. 8 
Wek 15 18 171517181915 17 20 «185 «171924 
Oct. 5. 
$4567 8 910 
20 20 15 20 20 15 20 20 
20 14 15 18 18 13 19 16 
711 6 13 16 10 14 12 
2) 15 13 19 15 14 18 18 
11988 8 2 6.. 
1716 1112 11 9 11:15 
16 18 14 18 19 10 17 19 
19 17 14 19 18 14 20 2 
14 19 19 18 14 19 19 15 16 18 
15 20 18 19 12 20 18 15 19 18 
14 15 39 16 12 16 17 12. .- 
Das +. 
Me sh 17 10 id 6 
1 l.. 





‘ nts: 
there were three extra eve 
ro : scores as fol- 


Besides the regular prog as 
’ targets, $1 entrance, expert rules; ; 
ar Banks, oo Leroy, Fulford and Taylor, 16 each; Parker, 


13;' Tallman, ‘18. Fe ; » Belford, 28 
N irs: k d Glover, 14; Leroy, 15; Fu . 
No %, eee a 2% targets: Banks, 19; Glover and Leroy, 


22 each; Fulford, 23. 





Trap around Reading. 


' i . h End 
Oct. &—The coming shoot of the South I 
oo ela. era Ma, to be held Oct. 12, promises to eclipse 


is vicini here are 
in this vicinity for many years. Thus far t 
ave = aoel in the trophy shoot. for one prone = 
from gun clubs of the State. ey arg ee eae ton 
Reading; Shuler Shooting, Club, of Pottstown; a = 
: : th End Gun Club regulars and also 
Nos Se aehel a Ponies. Teams are also expected to be 


Twin City Gun Club, of 
entered from the West Chester Gun Club, =< a 
Roper’, and Sprin Citys Harrisburg 5 oe ing a 
an 


i Club. The committee ex \ 

a et on the magautrap, —_ — Be used —. = 
’ 2 t. The management has been le 

ink: of Reading, who is working very hard to make the tour- 

nament be the banner shoot of snenngeeent for the zene : 
Pottstown, Pa., Oct. 8.—The Shuler Shooting Club, of this place, 

held a practice shoot this eiprgsee, Capt. Wickersham carrying 

ith 26 straight. Summaries: 
of inet a team shoot, for teams of four men each, 25 targets 


PS mith's i Shaner 18, Davis 19, Cole 18—78. 
mobs team Sone ok Wickersham 19, Saylor 17, Longacre 


72. . 
Seco: f five men each, 25 targets per man: 
Second event: ‘Grubb 21, Wickersham 22, ‘Saylor 22, Longacre 


i 96. : 
gp as 23, Shaner 20, Davis 16, Cole 19, Guest 13— 


1. 
, Sweeps followed. The scores: 





: 3 Events: 123 
fo : 25 Targets: 25 25 = 
Grubb ....ecceseeccceees ee Slomaker «..+eeeeeeeeees a a 
Shaner ........+0+5 Saou ‘ De = edboetengesaetn> : = 
i BYIOL oo seceeereseneoees os 
); boo Ss eR She ssdeucede Lomgacre wseccsseecseee oe 18 18 
Saab oso. F seca cee verve 


Pa.—The Keystone Gun Club, of this place, held a 
an es at David Laws. Hotel. The principal event was the 
club shoot, 10 targets each man. The score of the club event: 
ohn Glass 7, Wm. Huffert 7, David Brown 6; John Quinter 5, 

vid Liitz 4, Fred Brown 4, Frank Glass 3. Shoot-o for first: 


Glass 9, Huffert 8. Duster. 


Piasa Gun Club. 


U., Oct. 7.—Subjoined are scores of the annual amateur 
fall cost ) the Piasa Gen Club, of this city. It proved a dis- 
appointment as to attendance and the club will accept this as an 
evidence that it is not advisable to cater to amateurs only. How- 
ever, the.sport was good, and some creditable scores were made. 
Seve Coie, of Woodson, and Riehl, of Alton, won the high 
average honors: 















First Day. 

: 1234667 8 910111213 
eee a Pe ae veseeeee 18 14.21.18 11:12 11:14 15-9 13 10 14 
Craig ......+. eralnin vaarnoteaee 13 15 15 13 14 14 14 12 14 14 15 15 14 
os eeiocas ve . 12 14 12 12 14 9 12 11 11 10 12 13 12 
Schiess ..... ; 8 71010 4 611 821 910 10 11 

OE ns acdsdnis 13 1011 9 12.13 18 23 33 11 14 13 
err, ve ws ve es 10:15 11:12 13:13 13 12 13 1 

BR cies cue be id 14 12 14 10 18 13 12 10 18 9 10 10 
— ii 12 14 18 14 14 12:18», 4 393 
Edwards op vs os 3600 Oe 7.37.5... 
Lyons . lilidii 8 9 7WDRBUNNnB 
Toda 911... .. .. .. 1214 14 15 12 11 10 
Howell ...... oer ve as es 71410 10 

Second Day. 

: 12345678 §$11213 
Geet ii.) tals cchsccge an ae SUL UNN112 11 14 14 
Craig TIINIINIININ. 25 16 18-13 14 18-18-14 14 32 14 15 15 
Rieh SII 35 18 12 22 12 14 13 13 15 14 12 0 14 
Seely ......cccsscsssseseeeesese 18 14.14.14 9 11 12 14 13-10 12 10 18 
Schiess .....ccccccceccseseesesee 10 810. 7 8BUBM SS 9M 
SMD. cai a etwisaecs Ades ss SERRE ER RI UA em Ss acon, <5 op 
ROMA ciccs.ciscasctecesssscdnuss M4 RABEL IRSD. 7:2, 18 ie ih 8 

TIINIIIIIIII: 2b 9-9-1 12.11 90 ii 1930 10 1 1 

ei catiudaupectoanbeiliale BUND ME YP i i 13 1213 
pondekidecbSvadyobscey AD ME MAGE AED 3 9 14 1 be edge 

eed socecececevecceeececes 8 di 30 20 18 19 11 14 11.28 ii ‘9 18 
PG Risse Secy. 
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Montgomery Ward Medal Shoot. . 


Curcaco, Ill., Oct. 8—Cloudy weather and a cool wind blowing 
out to the right quarter from the score were conditions that met 
the fourth medal shoot for the Montgomery Ward & Co. diamond 
emblem. There were eighteen entries, and the affair was, as usual, 
a very pleasant one. Owing to the growing shortness of the days 
and the cloudy weather, it was k before the event was concluded, 
the shooting not commencing till about 2 o’clock and continui 
till after 4 o'clock. It was decided to shoot off the ties next Fri- 
day, Messrs. Fletcher, Hollister, Eich, Alabaster and Barto all 
— tied on 20. Later it was discovered that Mr. Hollister could 
not be present next Friday, and at a late hour it was ded 
by Mr. ffingwell, manager, that Mr. Hollister should be seen 
and if possible an earlier dater than Friday set for the tie shoot, 
all others concerned being willing to come at any time that 
would please Mr. Hollister. Whoever wins in the tie will be a 
new man to hold the medal, and it seems likely now that the man 
who can win it twice will be apt to own it, though it is the hope 
that twelve different men will hold it and be obliged to meet in 
a grand contest at the finish next January. 

Some odd things came out in the shooting as usual. Comly, 
who once won the medal with a 12Ib. gun, to-da appeared with 
a 6%1lb. gun. He missed his first bird, then ran 3 straight single- 
barrel kills in elegant style, and seemed a winner. Then he missed 
2, killed 1 more, missed again, and withdrew back of place. Barto 
pounded along to his 19th bird, which he killed dead out. He got 
one handicap bird, which was all he needed to shoot to land him 
in the tie. Miss Porter could have gotten into the medal class 
by killing all her poaticw birds, but missed 2 and scored 18 total. 
Dr, Shaw killed 10 straight, then missed 2 straight and sat down. 
Geo, Roll, who was limit man in the handicap, lost 3 and fell 
back of the medal. Geo. Thorne, who was only given 2 birds, 
came out with 18. Hollister, who had only 2 birds, shot in great 
eoape and. laid claim on the emblem, coming in with Eich, 2 
birds; Fletcher, 5 birds; Alabaster, 3, and Barto, 2 birds. The 
wind was at times very fresh, and the shooting was not easy, 
the birds going well. Next time, it is decided, the shootin will 
be begun at_11 A. M., so that the event may be finished the 
same day, Following are the scores: 

SOE DUCE IE” \ ocnsen gees cvcepen 22022202222222220202 22 —18 

W B Leffingwell, 30, 2 . » -020220*2210112201122 22 —16 

H B Morgan, 27, 5 .. -010001202*2020221202 01112—15 

Geo Roll, 30, 1 ..... -22*22220212112201112 2 —18 
2122002 








C C Hyde, 28, 3.... 2212210022221: 220 —18 
P R Fletcher, 27, 5 ... . » -21111222100112212202 122 —20 
M d OO WE ve csevelisnwsasssoocnkencl 12101211111112211211 1 —20 
pe ee ee 02202220222012110110 w 

hy MI SE, -B o.55'o.0'cun cede ciesca 21122211212021201201 112 —20 
RE Oe SD BA eee 112212*0222221221211 2 —19 
Jobin, Mapes, Ba. Gv ices cc ccvcssecodun 121220021*2210022201 010w 
Ss Mees BE O |, weccwsccescotaace 12212012121212101010 12 —18 
EE PEO, OR, DS vesccccsurcdsorgen 22021211111111121211 1 —20 
Fo Wee, Oy Bick Race eee 2212112122212222122 2 20 
> Comba SRB in ide cc sudsvandepe cede’ 011111111111110010 w 
Be SRG. OR. Soci sascomnssebacceda 21022**22220 w 
Se Me D be cuschoensnevepesss coe 22222222220* 

ee ee we” 0101221211 w 

hoe SE Posten Ty; bo .cisseseisscvan.d 01111102112221022001 02110—18 


Glen Ellyn Live Birds, 


To-day Si. Palmer invites a few friends out to his farm near 
Glen Ellyn, twenty-five miles west of Chicago, where each year 
he gives one of the slickest little shoots of the season. He has 
about 400 birds ready for the shooting. and he claims that these 
birds are the fastest that are ever trapped around Chicago. They 
are strong country birds, fresh caught and so trapped that they 
head direct for their native barn as soon as released. They are 
said to offer the keenest sort of sport. 


Milwaukee Defeats Chicago. 


The Chicago team of live-bird shots who this week went up to 
Milwaukee under the leadership of Sheriff Pease, in the expecta- 
tion of taking the measure of the live-bird cracks of the Mil- 
waukee Gun Club under the lead of W. D. Cantillon, failed of that 
laudable purpose. They shot at 25 birds per man, and stood for a 
tie, but Mr. J. E. Flanigan, of the Chicago team, missed a bird 
that had alighted on the ground and waited for the second barrel 
that never came, so the score stood Milwaukee 148, Chicago 147. 
The Chicago men are not satisfied, and in a couple of weeks will 
try it again. Following are the scores of the race: 






Chicago. 
Sepals: DOA. n0i0e cs andinseiier cdipgaas 1220121221111122222222221—24 
DOROGE: TOIES wvetnanas snevecsassinase 2120210102201202021221121—19 
7 EY “Abvdeovns secke see bse clea 22012201 22022222201112212—21 
DS: POM vc diivecvstoccdeveipees 2222212222220202020022022—19 
Obert SIMS ...ccsccciscovssccovis 1212112211021222121211111—24 
Th ARSE no cnn nnab evwhs dnes bites’ 0121200102001101201222112—17 
BD POE Mh.5) i chanceebeur cdesavaacen 212220'1222212220111221121—23—147 
Milwaukee. 
George Johnson ...........ceseeeeee 1222011212221222—24 
OU, <onccdpavncepesysoveceseescie 1221012212122221121111111—24 
Di” CEMEOS «ida: penuh oheaphadhvedwae’ 2222222222201 202121221222—23 
Td TROY: é500bs5006egth oth othouespan 0200101111120201202202221—17 
M White ... . -1220022220201002222222120—18 
H Roland ....... - -1001111211011020202121212—19 
Wy AD. GORIIOR «0h <b a caspsnenshoncsan 1212212112222120112212202—23—148 


Charlie Budd’s Shoot. 


Charlie Budd’s shoot at Des Moines this week drew out nine- 
teen programme finishers the first day. Gilbert was apparently 
in his usual good form and carried off top average, 136, Hallo- 
well close with 135, out of 160. 


St. Louis K. C. 


That long-promised team shoot between St. Louis and Kansas 
City is still in the future, though the local papers of each town 
declare the home team is spoiling to eat up the foreigners. We 
Chicago folks are in a position to give St. Louis advice about 
going up ee those white men from the Kaw River, and our 


advice is jion’t! 
Belle Meade. 

Mr. W. R. Elliston, secretary, writes regarding railroad fares 
to Belle Meade shoot at Nashville: “Shooters are to pay full 
fare to Nashville, and when they buy their ticket have agent to 
fill out a regular excursion blank, stating that ow are coming to 

e 


Belle Meade to the shoot. When they arrive at lie Meade, the 
writer will sign certificate, and on it they can get one-third rate 


back home.” 
The Man up a Tree. 


The editor of the Maquoketa, Ia., Telegram seems to be a man 
of good fair common sense. This week he went to a trap shoot 
for the first time in his life, and began his education in trap 
matters. He saw the class shooting system at work for the first 
time, and naturally, to a man up a tree, it did seem a little strange 
and unaccountable. This is what he said about it: . : 

“Bert Trout probably won the most money. In this particular 
he was certainly lucky, for more than once he carried off a big- 
er portion of the money than many who had far better scores. 
For example, take event No. 1 on Tuesday, in this he only broke 

. 18 birds, while Young, Hipschen, Bittner, H. Brown: and Brown 
broke 19 each. T yaa yond bog secured but 90.-cents each, 
while Mr. Trout carried away ee fare 

MT does seem to me that is an idiotic way 6f dividing the 


. Where th for example, break 10, say, and secure 
Geet, prize of, say $45 , each receive but $150, whilé the next 
lower man, who breaks but 9, carries away a a 


i f urth, but in prize m he 
than those who shot better than himself. There is ome way of 
dividing the money, or ne eee ; in this 

i tage o! 
of birds he has killed. This is fair to all 
ee ee a nheae tn:iapnal in, tones eee 

ity Gu i s in 0 
mt eavice to the fellow shooters of that gun club is to let that 
editor man alone, if he ever begins to shoot as straight as 
he can think, he will do them all up. He has arrived at. the 
“truth in the course of one afternoon. A . 
been at the game for twenty years and haven’t got that far 


along yet. 
yeamore Gun Club, of De Kalb, Ill, will. hold its annual 
toncament Oct. 1218. 


mia : 


E 


un. Club, of. Sioux City, Ia., will give a live-bird and target 
vert whe pyar Pe Mea good. 
Cel Calds & tetas WE ae hme ae eel ‘captured 
Py ustiers o te. t 
the State shoot for next ing. new ervitede et the’ i 


City_ are in order and winter campaign is begun with 
ular club events. 


ment Oct, 21-22. uitable system. 
anes a ub, of Waukegan, Ill., gives its annual fall 


Cincinnati Gun Club, a great one, with a great future, opened 
this week its fall and winter campaign. 

The shoot of the Daddy of them all, 
will be attended by a 
not bar the Young Guard. 

1200 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. ° 


Chicago Challenge ‘Trophy. 


The contest between Silas Palmer, holder, and Dr. S. Shaw, 
challenger, for the Chicago challenge trophy is set for Tuesday, 
Oct. 18, at 2:45 P. M., at Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Iil. 
A large attendance it looked for on this Stcasion. 


Shooting and Fishing Trophy. 

It is intimated that the Woodstock Gun Club, of Woodstock, 
Ill., are contemplating issuing a challenge to Eureka Gun Club, 
of Chicago, for the Shooting and Fishing trophy, recently won by 
the latter club from the Garfields. 


Eureka Gun Club. 


The Eureka’Gun Club held its weekly contest last Saturday 
afternoon. The day was comfortably worm. A _ gpft sunlight 
and a mild left-quartering wind prevailed the entire time. he 
attendance was good. The club’s target season ends this month, 
and the medals in classes will be awarded for highest and second 
highest averages on the ten best scores of the season. As it 
now appears, there are several members very close for Class B. 
Class. C is a cinched, and F, P. Stannard has first claim on 
Class A. Among those present who soreeeates in to-day’s shoot 
was Col. A. G. Courtney, of the Remington Arms Co., who 
dropped in to see the trade on his way South. He shot in good 
form at a 90 per cent gait. The topnotcher of the day was Old 
Hoss Stannard, who broke 98 out of 100, missing his lith and 91st. 
Mr, Stannard has been doing excellent shooting for some time 
past, and it will take a good one to defeat him on targets. 

The events were largely shot on the magautrap. ‘The scores: 


at Dayton, next week 
y number of the Old Guard. They do 
Hovuaa. 







Events: 1234 Events: 1234 

Targets: - 20151525 Targets: 20 15 15 25 
F P Stannard........ 191415 26 A W Adams ........ 17 14 15 
A G Courtney....... 16 141421 Dr Morton ......... Mbtad Se: ae 
V L Cunnyngham... 17 12 12 24 F Hollister ......... 14... 1116 
J S Houston ...... -» 161311.. Dr Shaw ..... «+» 15 13 13 21 
A C Paterson........ ..12.... EM Steck ... wks ess 
oe eo Sra 5+... W_D Stannard -. 15 13 24 
PI TL Sacnnades a> Sp S.. © Carson ... ob. EB ss 00 
BP MEMOS onsehscives Cocos 815 W F de Wolf .. 9ll.. 


The trophy event was at 25 targets. F. P. Stannard won Class 
Pe unnyngham won Class B and A. C. Borroff won 


Class A—E. M. Steck 17, F. P. Stannard 25, A. G. Courtney 28 
A. W. Adams 23, A. C. Paterson 18, W. D. Stannard 22,°J. S. 
Hameton St, Te, ve iter) s i; aiing 16. 

ass B—C, W. Carson 19, C. C. e 12, V. L. Cunnyngham 
21, W. D. de Wolf 17, J. Walters 16, KR B. Carson 16, Mave 8. 

Class C—A. C. Borroff 19, De Maris 15. 

The Eurekas desire to extend to the members of Garfield Gun 
Club, whese grounds closed Oct. 1, the privilege of shooting 
on their grounds during the month of October, at the same 
rate as its club members—targets at one cent each. 


A. C. Paterson. 








Answers to Correspondents, 





No notice taken of anonymous communications. 





Subscriber, Hamilton, Ont.—Please state more fully your inquiry. 


Homing Pigeon No. 98—724 is re i 

; ported by a Connecticut cor- 
respondent, to whom it came in a crippled conditi 2 
26; and it died the following day. ~s ae tee 


H. C. H., Little Mountain, Ohio.—Is the gra squirrel a migra- 
tory animal? I have often wondered whe We coneme be fonnl 
in this vicinit until about Aug. 15. Ans. The gray squirrels 
make remarkable migrations, congrgating in the autumn in im- 
mense numbers and moving off in the same general direction. 


A. H. P., New York.—Is not the bird commonl and regular! 
known in this vicinity as a shitepoke a heron? Is it not the little 
= heron? If not a heron, what is it? Ans. It is the green 

eron (Ardea virescens). Coues says of it: “This is a very 
pretty and engaging little heron, in spite of the ridiculous mis- 
name by which. it is so well known to the great unwashed 
democracy of America.” And Wilson wrote of it: “This com- 
mon and familiar species owes little to the liberality of public 
oninica, whose prejudices have stigmatized it with a very vulgar 
and indelicate nickname; and treat it on all occasions as worth- 
less and contem: tible. Yet few birds are more independent of 
man than ‘this; for it fares best, and is most numerous, where 
cultivation is least known or attended to; its favorite residence 
being the watery solitudes of swamps, pools and morasses, where 
millions of frogs and lizards ‘tune their nocturnal notes’ in full 
chorus, and undistarbed by the lords of creation.” 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
The Rod and Gun, 


THE a grounds and fishing streams of the two Virginias 
are among the most attractive to the true sportsman in the 
United States, not alone for the quality of game they offer, but 
also for their accessibility to the great cities of the East and 
West, the light tax they impose upon the purse, and the pleasure 
ven an outing among Virginia mountains by their great scenic 
vauty and. interesting historic associations. The circuit of fifty 
miles around Clifton org, which embraces Bath, Highland and 
Alleghany counties, and the great Virginia Springs Basin, is un- 
vy the best mountain region between the Rock 
ountains and the Adirondacks, Speckled trout abound in ail 
the streams of both Highland and Alleghany counties, while bass 
are abundant in Cow ture, in the James Neswesh Clifton Forge 
and Natural Bridge, and in the Greenbrier River, in the vicinity of 
Fort and Alderson. _ For further information address 
H. W, Fuller, General Passenger Agent Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 


way, Washington, D. C.—Ado. 


: x3 
Tue Rochester Machine Tool Works, of Rochester, N. Y., have 
recently shipped one of their larger size Buckley Patent Water 
Tube ilers to a party in England, which is designed to carry 


a working ye of 250lbs. per square inch. This boiler was 
tested to a hydrostatic ure of bs. per square inch with- 
out showing signs of w —Adv. 





Tue writer would like to communicate with some one who 


knows of a partridge d within ti li is- 
josie 6f Rutile; M.'¥5 and. whe cam deri 4 ered den be tn 


Ww want to hire services of both $ 
Aadress Joseph Harris, over No. #72 Main street, Buffalo, N'Y 
4 SSS ee 
5 
“The - 's: Henchman.”—A Chronicle of Cen- 





oer et by William “Heaty Tenesen, 

2 ”—-An historical novel of Poland and 
Vi ” 

the Petia’ By — 


of 
Brown & Co. 





